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In commencing the subject of ear-medicine, 
it appears to me essential to make you ac- 
quainted, in one or two preliminary lectures, 
with the general properties which distinguish 
the senses in common. These considerations 
will afterwards lead to observations which it 
is desirable to offer on the subject of the ear, 
before we come to its particular study. 

Viewing man in relation to the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, whether in the 
refined circles of civilised society, or in the 
simplicity of untutored nature, we perceive a 
correspondence between his powers of nutri- 
tion, his intelligence, and the wants inci- 
dental to the station which he occupies; but 
when we regard him with reference to other 
circumstances, we recognise points which 
are possessed by him in common with almost 
all animals, however low they may rank in 
the animate series. I allude here to those 
functions which are termed by physiologists 
Sunctions of relation, under which head it is 
that all the senses legitimately range. It is 
upon a physiological estimate of these func- 
tions that the distinction is, for the most part, 
established between animals and vegetables. 
There are, however, as you have learnt from 
your lectures on physiology, some difficul- 
ties in carrying out satisfactorily this distinc- 
tion, in certain individuals, situate near the 
boundary line between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, This difficulty appears 
rather to relate to the mode of nutrition than 
to any other property distinctive of the higher 
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animals; for, in regard to sensation, the views 
now universally prevalent in physiology in- 
culcate that it cannot exist unless the deve- 
lopment of the nervous system has advanced 
so far in the scale as to have produced a 
brain ; and this observation seems the more 
applicable to the case of the senses, since it 
is a fact, the probability of which is obvious, 
that the presence or absence of the brain will 
determine the presence or absence of the 
senses. To this remark, however, there are 
certain exceptions found in the examples of 
anencephalous monstrosities, in which it has 
been observed that the appendages, or mere 
apparatus of the senses, may exist without 
the cerebral mass; these, however, are in- 
stances of disease rather than natural forma- 
tions. It is a circumstance of some physiolo- 
gical interest, that the nerves, which, in the 
early stages of fortal development, are pro- 
longations of the central nervous pulp, may, 
as shown by these cases, be distinctly formed 
in connection with the organs of the senses, 
and yet the brain be entirely wanting. This 
fact derives confirmation from a case that 
Was noticed to me some time since by Dr. R. 
Lee, in which all the nerves of the senses 
could be plainly made out, attached only to the 
membranous covering of the internal base of 
the skull, with a complete absence of the 
brain. It is scarcely necessary to state to 
you that, if the infant had survived, the 
senses, although their organs were usequivo- 
cally present, could not have performed their 
ordinary functions ; the sensorium, the ulti- 
mate percipient organ, is as essential to per- 
ception as the apparatus of the external 
senses are to the reception and conduction of 
impressions made by surrounding agents. 

There is nothing in the natural history of 
animals, with which I am acquainted, that 
proves more strongly the dependence of the 
senses upon the brain, than the fact which is 
observed in all gradations, that in proportion 

as instinctive intelligence advances, the 

senses become more perfect and acute; it is, 
therefore, evident that man could have no 

social existence, or no being could enjoy re- 

lative life, or the functions of relation, if the 

brain were wholly undeveloped. There can 

be no doubt that Locke perceived this inti- 

mate connection when he laid it down as a 
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maxim, that the senses were the channels|of the body’s surface. In considering the 
through which material for thought was | accredited senses, we perceive that some are 
conveyed to the mind. This great writer on removed from the others by such manifest phy- 
intellectual philosophy, anticipated by rea-| siological differences, that the division ap- 


soning many things which have subsequently 
been established by observation in physiolo- 
gical science. We know that the super- 


} 


pears natural, according to which they are 
grouped into the two classes of com and 
special sensations. This classification 1s not 


or accessory parts of the organs of exempt from objection, since there are 


es, are by no means necessary to the 

of sensations peculiar to each 

sense ; since changes taking place internally, 
in nervous or vascular system, 

ively excite visual spectres, 

} of light, and tinnitus aurium, and other 
sensations, in the eye and ear. Another in- 
esting illustration of this universal pro- 
the nervous system is presented us 

» which may be regarded as a 

y active condition of the mind induced 
causes, The ideas, which were 

termed by the opponents of Locke’s views, in- 
nate, may be conceived to be dependent upon 
tangible disturbances going on in the 
System. Upon a rigid analysis, however, we 
agree with Locke, that although the 
ehanges occurring in the brain are innate in 
reference to the external world, they in rea- 
lity are without, or external relatively to the 
mind. Hunger and thirst, likewise, are ex- 


amples of sensation excited by certain internal 
causes. 


It is a subject of no little interest to watch 

ive development of the senses; 

and how uncertain and incorrect the informa- 

tion is respecting the visible world, which 

they convey to the mind, anterior to the les- 
sons of experience. 

The intimations of one sense in early in- 
fancy are examined, corrected, and inqui- 
sitively measured by the others. 

The eye, at the dawn of the child's ac- 
quaintance with the external world, brings 
Bo accurate information to the mind in regard 
to the distances of objects; it at first may 
put out its little arm to grasp at the moon! 

Here the sight caused the inexperienced 
mind to miscalculate upon the actual dis- 
tance ; but the sense of touch—the hand—is 
employed, and brought in to undeceive it and 
gorrect the error, for it quickly learns that it 
is ae beyond the sphere of its reach. It 
is by habit, therefore, and experience derived 
from the mutual assistance of the senses, that 

child acquires a correct knowledge of the 
absolute and relative properties of surround- 


te ties thin 4 

among whom is Sir 
Charles Bok, hore odded e cow omee to the 
ordinary enumeration, under the supposition 
that the nerves supplying the muscles of the 





grounds for considering the apparently special 
endowments of some nerves as only modifi- 
cations of common sensation, And this will 
appear the more probable, the further the ulti- 
mate analogy between the several senses is 
prosecuted, 

In the external mechanical contrivances 
remarked in all the organs of sense, there are 
differences which immediately strike the 
notice of even the glancing observer; but 
these are not radical differences, they rather 
relate to the external means devised, to pro- 
duce a given impression upon the correspond- 
ent organs, You can, from this circumstance, 
understand to how great an extent the func- 
tions of the organ depend upon the integrity 
and perfection of the superadded mechanism, 
It is the peculiar form under which the nerve 
of each special sense is presented to the ope- 
ration of external agents, that renders some 
of these appropriate, and others not. Sound 
will not act upon the eye, nor light upon the 
ear; but, as the auditory nerve is suspended 
with hydrostatic accuracy ina the liquid oceu- 
pying the labyrinthic cavities, it is made 
capable of receiving, and itself of assuming 
vibrations, in concert with external agents, 
It is one of the most interesting adaptations 
in the animal kingdom, which renders the 
mechanism of the senses so suitable for re- 
ceiving the necessary impressions from the 
correlative external stimulus. The more, 
therefore, in which a nerve is exposed, or laid 
out for the action of its appropriate agent, 
would almost induce the idea that much of 
the difference between the results of these 
impressions upon the senses, was due to the 
principle of contrivance evinced in its organ. 
Some persons have conceived the influence 
of these extrinsic conditions to be so great, 
that they have even imagined that one nerve 
may be made to assume the functions of the 
other, by altering the mode in which it re- 
ceives its impulses from without. This, how- 
ever, as we shall subsequently find, is carry- 
ing the analogy too far, since every nerve of 
special sense unquestionably differs essenti- 
ally from the others, whatever this may be. 

I am not acquainted with any conclusive 
distinction between the microscopic organi- 
sation of the nerves of special and those of 
common sensation. Some minute observers, 


body possessed the property of communicat-| however, among the German anatomists, 
to the sensorium information respecting | have stated that while the nerves of common 


the condition of the muscular system. 


| sensation terminate by communicating with 


which is generally known as the each other in loops, those of special sense 
aixth sense, is obviously nothing more than maintain their separate state to the last, and 
sensation, that sensibility, namely, thus presents the extreme ends of their fi- 
enjoyed in common by every part | brill to the agents acting upou them, The 
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observations made upon this subject are not 
satisfactory. But although nothing conclu- 
sive has been made out with respect to the 
ultimate structure of the nerves, it is not im- 
probable, from the analogy of other parts of 
the beady, that they may be distinguished by 
— characters. 

The muscles of animal life, for example, 
are very easily recognised under the micro- 
scope, and at once known from those of 
organic life. It is not altogether unlikely, 
therefore, that positive microscopic differ- 
ences may hereafter be made out, between 
the nerves of the several senses. 

If you analyse the proximate conditions 
upon which every special and common sen- 
sation depends, you will find that it consists, 
as far as the mere physical part of it goes, in 
a certain change induced by an agent, in the 
molecules of which the substance of the 
nerve is composed. Now, you can readily 
conceive that if these ultimate particles dif- 
fered either in magnitude or figure in the 
nerves of the several senses, their motion or 
disturbance would be attended with a cor- 
respondently different sensation. Schwann 
states it as the result of his observations, that 
the fibrous and cortical matters of the brain 
are distinguished by specific microscopic 
characters, It is then very probable, as I 
have before noticed to you, that the modifi- 
cation of the various senses, from the type of 


common sensation, may depend upon these | 
ultimate molecular differences. 


I told you, just now, that a sensation, 
whether belonging to the special or common 
class, consists in the mind perceiving a cer- 
tain condition or change in the molecular 
composition of a nerve, Sensation, then, is 
a property, of which the sensorium takes 
cognisance, inherent in the organic material 
of the nerve. It is thus that we can account 
for the apparent anomaly that the deaf may 
hear, and the blind may see. These pheno- 
mena of the seeing, hearing, and feeling, and 


so on, may depend upon internal as well as | 


external causes ; and provided the retina, for 
example, have not suffered complete disor- 
ganisation by amaurotic disease, the patient 
may be able to distinguish various coloured 
and other luminous flashes excited by dis-| 
turbance in the circulation of the nerve. It 
does not appear to be indispensable to the | 
production of these sensations that the ex- 
treme end of the nerves should be present, 
and unimpaired by disease, since a morbid 


avection of the cerebral end of the nerves | 


will certainly excite sensations which the 
mind refers to their extremity. 

That this view is correct, is proved by very 
may cases of disease. In various affections 
of the head, and fevers, we frequently wit- 
ness phenomena dependent upon a derange- 
ment in the general circulation; such as 
ringing and humming in the ears, and other 
sensations of the external surface, like the 
creeping of ants, pricking of pins, and so on, 


not ; The prevalent notions respecting the remark- 

able ain. reputed to be experienced by 
persons blind or deaf from birth, when the 
sight or hearing is suddenly restored, are 
exaggerated and incorrect. The elements of 
light and sound, as we have already seen, 
are innate in the nerve, and therefore must 
have previously existed, and be as well 
known to such as those whose 

and hearing have been always u 

It is a well-known fact, in the history of 
the ordinary sensitive nerves, that impres- 
sions made upon any part of their trunk, are 
conducted to the sensorium less perfectly, 
than others made upon the remote extremi- 
ties. This is frequently observed after am- 
putation, the patient ascribing the unpleasant 
sensation to the absent extremity. But in 
relation to the nerves of special sense, this 
peculiarity is not so definitive. The follow- 
ing case, however, proves that this tendency 
to refer the sensation to the peripheral ex- 
pansion of the nerve, is likewise enjoyed by 
the senses. 

From disease of a melanotic character 
affecting the globe of the eye, it was extir- 
pated, and the nerve divided as near to the 
optic foramen as possible, In a few days 
after the operation, the man complained of 
the light flashing before his eye, although for 
some time previous to its removal he had ex- 
| perienced no sensations of light. This de- 
pended upon some disease, probably of an 
inflammatory nature, excited in the trunk of 
the nerve in connection with the brain. 

In speaking of these sentient aberrations, 
we might notice another fact, which, although 
speculative, is not wholly destitute of interest. 
It is the recollection of any impression made 
upon the nerves of the senses—whether, that 
is, it have its seat in the nerve through which 
the mind first took cognisance of it, or whe- 
ther the reminiscence be purely a mental act 
of the percipient sensorium. As this, how- 
ever, is a question which the more aptly 
belongs to the science of mind than that of 
| matter, with which we now have to do, we 
cannot prosecute the inquiry any further. I 
may, however, illustrate my meaning here by 
allusion to the fact, that if the impressions of 
the same sound be very long continued, or 
| constantly repeated for a long time, then the 
sensation produced will continue for a consi- 
| derable period,—more than twenty-four hours 
| after the original sound has ceased to affect 
the ear. This must have been experienced 
by every person who has travelled for seve- 
ral days, consecutively, in a rattling and 
jingling vehicle, for some time after which 
the sensation of these noises unpleasantly 
continue in the ear. This datam, taken for 
‘our analogy, would certainly induce the be- 
lief, that the recollection of the beauties of a 
variegated landscape, or some thrilling com- 
bination of musical tones, was nothing more 
than attention directed to, and again taking 
cognisance of the 4 TY formerly made, 
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and perhaps continuing, in the nerve, from 
the first effect of the agent. 

From the remarks which I have made to 
you, in relation to the great differences by 
which the external organs of the senses were 
removed from each other, you can under- 
stand that causes acting upon them will pro- 
duce different effects, according to the nerve 
acted upon. By a very simple experiment, 
that, namely, of directing a current of elec- 
tricity through any nerve, you will fiod that 
the sensations excited will be specific, and 
peculiar to each nerve. Having no reference 
whatever to the character of the agent pro- 
ducing them, Pass it through the optic 
nerve, and you will find that luminous flashes 
will result; through the temporal bone, and 
sensations of noise in the ear will be com- 
plained of. A slighter shock passed through 
nerves of common sensation will excite feel- 
ings resembling the pricking of pins. Simi- 
lar may be due to the operation 
of internal causes. Fatal doses of belladonna, 
hyoscyamus, opium, and other narcotic sub- 
stances, will cause, by disturbing the process 
of innervation : in the optic nerves, flashes of 
light; in the auditory, tinnitus aurium; in 
the common sensitive nerves, the sensation of 
creeping. These, then, are the circumstances 
which establish the fact, that the different 
nerves of the senses have special endowments. 

Age.—Like every other constituent part of 
the living organism, changes which even- 
tually result in their decay and extinction, 


are progressively wrought in the organs of | 
_ perfection of organic mechanism, while they 


the senses. The source from which these 





of hearing alone. The of the 
eye are rendered proporti y rapid, and 
the accuracy of the tactile feeling equally 
increased. 

Although the tactus eruditus, in any case, 
may be acquired by attention and education, 
it is undeniable that the facility with which 
a person will gain precision in revi pee 
shades of colour, the finer cadences of a tune, 
or the degrees of asperity or smoothness 
which a surface may present, will be relative 
always to the quantum of his intelligence. 
These differences may certainly be due to a 
mind whose greater development is only par- 
tial—to what is called “ partial talent.” But 
this is unquestionably intellect. 

The readiness of taking up information by 
the touch is seen in the interesting case of the 
person who reads with his fingers. In these 
persons, as you would physiologically anti- 
cipate, the muscles that wield the fingers in 
the performance of their nice and rapid 
touches, increase very remarkably in strength 
and volume. The deaf and dumb asylums 
present us with numerous examples of the 
apparently vicarious and augmented power 
acquired by the education of any particular 
sense. The intelligence and immense acute- 
ness of vision displayed by the deaf and 
dumb child, in reading our thoughts in the 
varied movements of the lips—the detection 
of colours by the blind, through the agency 
of touch alone, are instances of ingenuity, 
which kindle wonder and admiration at the 
number of our resources, and the exquisite 


universal consequences insidiously flow, is | excite our pity at the misfortune of the cir- 
obviously associated with the process of nu-| cumstances of the sufferers. 


trition, itself being gradually impaired. It 
is a circumstance which soon, with every 
person, becomes axiomatic, that the capabi- 


lity of the ear to appreciate variations of tone, | 


or even to distinguish the graver cadences, 
diminishes with the progress of age. The 
eye, likewise, is known to present changes 
with the advance of age, which lessen its 
activity, and narrow the sphere of its declia- 


ing functions. Nor is temperament altogether | 


uninfluential in determining the vigour and 
acuteness of the senses. Since the observa- 
tion is even popularly made, that persons of 
@ nervous, sanguine, and susceptible habit, 
have a quicker and readier appreciation of 
musical tones than others. Sex, also, has its 
influence. It is certain that all the senses 
are livelier and more highly endowed in the 
female than in the male ; and what is remark- 
able, this superior organisation in the female 
is, as a general rule, accompanied with a 
correspondingly greater liability to disease. 
But I cannot conceive these individual dif- 
ferences and grades to be wholly attributable 
to mere peculiarity of temperament or of sex. 
It is more philosophical to regard them a3 
dependent . p »n varying measures of intellect 
and intelligence. Nor is the superiority of 
the mind evinced in the augmented delicacy 





From the general tendency of this lecture, 
of course you will have satisfied yourselves 
that no nerve can vicariously assume the 
functions of another—the blind boy does not 
read by seeing with his fingers, but by feeling 
the letters, which are raised for the purpose. 
From your acquaintance, therefore, with the 
laws of the nervous system, you will reject 
as fabulous, the tales of the mesmerist re- 
specting the translation of feeling from one 
part of the body to the other. 

In the next lecture we will continue these 
general observations. 





POSTAGE LABELS. 

To the Editor. —Sin :—Having seen in the 
papers that moistening with the tongue the 
glutinous matter on the postage labels will 
produce a cancer, I beg to ask if any such 
thing is to be feared from the — 
A. J. 


©.* The alleged calamity is a hoax, de- 
signed to frighten silly people. However, 
the corner of the letter, and not the back of 
the label, should be moistened, 
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Lecture IV. 
DISEASES OF THE RETINA, 


We now arrive at the consideration of the 
affections of the retina,—the last and most 
important of the tunics of the eye. 

The retina, it will be remembered, consists 
chiefly of two portions, a nervous and a 
vascular tissue; and its function may be im- 
— by a diseased condition of either. 

mpairment of the function of the retina, 
from which ever of these two sources it origi 
nates, is commonly termed amauresis, from 
the great obscurity of vision which results. 
This term, however, is still more extensively 
employed, inasmuch as it is applied to all 
those conditions, either of the retina, or of 
any other portion of the nervous system which 
are capable of impairing vision ; and hence 
we hear of amaurosis from affections of the 
optic nerve, of the fifth nerve, and of the 
brain, as well as of the retina itself. The 
function of the retina, indeed, in some in- 
stances, seems to be impaired by a disordered 
condition of a remote organ, and to this the 
term symptomatic amaurosis is given. The 
term amaurosis, then, must be understood to 
express the more prominent symptom ; viz., 
impairment of vision, from some affection 


which implicates, directly or indirectly, the 
retina, or its communicating nerve, or some 
— of the brain with which it is con- 


Ta shall first speak of amaurosis from affec- 
tion of the retina. Now, the retina, it is well 
known, possesses a considerable amount of 
vascularity in the normal state. We have 
before seen that some structures of the eye, 
which ordinarily but little of this 
quality, become, w the subject of disease, 
extremely vascular. We cannot then, for a 
momeat, doubt that the highly vascular retina 
is of becoming the seat of most intense 
and -continued inflammatory action. 

Inflammation of the retina is technically 
named retinitis, or, if the term amaurosis be 
retained, the affection, when acute, should be 
designated actire amaurosis. What, then, are 
the characteristic symptoms of acute retinitis ? 
The retina, like the choroid, is placed so 
completely out of view, that we are unable to 
mark the changes which take place in its 





texture when it is the seat of inflammation, 
In this respect we are at a great disadvan- 
tage ; and as we are unable to observe the 
alteration in the structure of the retina, our 
only alternative is attentively to notice the 
condition of its function. 

When there is evidence, then, of the exist- 
ence of internal ophthalmia, which, as I before 
explained, is rendered apparent by the pre- 
sence of intolerance of light, lacrymation, 
deep-seated and throbbing pain, and more or 
less vascularity of the external tunics, and, 
in addition, sudden impairment, or even com- 
plete loss of vision, without any adequate 
affection of the iris, or of the adjacent trans- 
parent textures, then we may certainly con- 
clude that the retina is the essential seat of 
the disease, and that acute inflammation of 
that texture has been set up. In addition to 
impairment, or loss of vision, disorder of the 
function of the retina is indicated by certain 
illusory appearances within or before the eye, 
such as corruscations or flashes of light, co- 
loured representations of a red, sparkling, 
and variegated description, and, not unfre- 
quently, of black moats or clouds floating 
about in the atmosphere ; and these pheno- 
mena, or some of them, are usually present 
in most cases of retinitis. 

The symptoms I have enumerated differ 
much in intensity and degree. In some cases, 
the intolerance of light is extreme, and the pain 
violent and even agonising, shooting back- 
wards into the orbit and affecting all the 
surrounding textures, producing considerable 
constitutional excitement ; but this amount of 
suffering is by no means a constant ocoer- 
rence, the irritation being sometimes confined 
to the affected organ, and that not being very 
great. In some instances, in which the suf- 
fering was most intense, I have observed that 
there was but little or no increase of the vas- 
cularity of the external tunics. 

In the first stage of an attack of retinitis, 
the pupil will be contracted, as it usually is, 
during the existence of acute ophthalmia, from 
the general excitement of the organ. If the 
progress of the affection be not speedily 
arrested, the inflammatory action extends to 
the other internal textures, and the choroid, 
and probably the ciliary nerves also, be- 
come implicated ; and thus a degree of para- 
lysis of the iris is occasioned, which causes 
the pupil to become dilated and motionless. 
In other instances, the inflammation, in a 
very early stage, attacks the structure of the 
iris itself, and thus the pupil may become 

and irregular from adhesion to the 
capsule of the crystalline. Speedily, too, in 
the more severe attacks, lymph is deposited 
into the texture of the retina, just as we see 
similar deposits on the surface of the iris. 
This deposit on the retina occagions a certain 
amount of reflection of the luminous rays that 
pass through the pupil; and hence the ap- 
pearance of muddiness and discolouration, 
instead of the natural shining black, which is 





presented to the eye of the surgeon when he 
examines a patient affected with this disease. 
In some instances, it is highly probable that 
the opacity behind the pupil may be attri- 
butable to loss of transparency of the vitreous 
body ; and this is the more probable, in conse- 
quence of that structure being partially sup- 
plied with blood from the central artery of 
the retina. That changes of the description 
to which I allude do actually take place is 
not a mere matter of conjecture,—they have 
been frequently ascertained to exist by post- 
mortem examination. I have, myself, a pre- 
paration of the eye of an ox, in which the 
retina is seen to be much thickened, and 
covered over with a dense layer of coagulable 
lymph, which morbid condition had also ex- 

ed, in a less degree, to the choroid, 
ciliary processes, and posterior capsule of 
the lens; the vitreous humour also was of a 
decidedly straw-colour, and the septa forming 
its capsule had entirely disappeared. These 
conditions were, in all likelihood, the result 
of active inflammation commencing in the 
retina, and extending to the contents of the 
posterior chamber generally. 

The causes of retinitis are by no means 
so clear as they seem to be regarded 
by some writers. Thus, we meet with fre- 
quent instances in which the disease comes 
on suddenly, without any perceptible cause 
being ascertained. In other cases, it may be 
traced to a direct source, such as a flash of 
lightning, exposure to intense light, and ex- 
cessive employment of the eyes on very bril- 
liant or minute objects. Many other causes 
are enumerated, as having a tendency to 
excite the di » such as intoxication, the 
coup de soleil, or sun-stroke, injuries and 
affections of the brain, and the like. 

The treatment of acute retinitis must be 
energetic in proportion to the activity of the 
symptoms and the dangerous character of 

disease; since, if the morbid action be 
not speedily arrested, such an amount of or- 
ganic change may be produced as will cer- 
tainly prove destructive to vision. Any con- 
siderable deposit of lymph, or even so much 
as to produce opacity of the texture of the 
retina, will be almost sure to be followed by 
this lamentable result. If there be any form 
of ophthalmia, then, which calls for the free 
employment of the lancet, it is, beyond all 
others, the one in question ; and, if it is to be 
employed beneficially, it must be in its earliest 
stage, for, after deposition has taken place 
into the texture of the retina, particularly if 
to any extent, blood-letting will be resorted 
to under disadvantageous circumstances, and 
when it is less likely to benefit the patient. 
If the patient be seen in the early stage of 
the disease, we may bleed ad deliquium, or 
so as to prodace a very decided diminution 





ment of vision has previously resulted. 





in the activity of the vascular system at | remarkably fine and of a straw colour; the 


large; and the operation should be repeated | pupil in a medium state of dilatation, and 
in the course of a few hours, if no improve-| not acted on by the stimulus of light; and 
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need not tell you that the quantity of blood 
to be removed, and the number of times that 
it may be abstracted from the system, differ 
very much in different individuals; and the 
surgeon must decide these points in each 
particular case, weighing well the peculia- 
rities of each, as to strength and vigour of 
constitution, general plethora, and the like 
circumstances, aad regulate his proceedings 
accordingly. 

If the constitution of the patient should be 
such as to contra-indicate the propriety of 
repeating the general blood-letting, we may 
then consider whether or not it will be ad- 
visable to employ this remedy topically, as 
by cupping or leeching. If there should be 
considerable local congestion of the external 
tunics, we may safely resort to one or both 
of these measures, either in addition to, or 
instead of, general blood-letting; and, in 
some cases, we may possibly think it more 
prudent to substitate local for general bleed- 
ing, even in the first instance. 

As in iritis, so in retinitis, the free exhi- 
bition of mercury is a measure of first-rate 
importance. Large doses of calomel, say 
five or six grains, should be administered 
every four or six hours, so as rapidly to 
affect the mouth; when it may be dis°on- 
tinued, or given in smaller quantities. The 
employment of mercury in internal ophthai- 
mia is by no means a recent procecding, 
although some of our later authors appear to 
have theught so. It was much extolled by 
Dr. Meade, who practised a century age. 

The occasional administration of purga- 
tives must not be neglected ; these, however, 
are only to be regarded as secondary. A 
state of rest, not only of the affected organ, 
but of the body generally ; spare diet, exclua- 
sion of light, and every other stimulus, are 
to be strictly enforced as important auxilia- 
ries. 

Amaurosis from Chronic Retinitis, 

Retinitis, though occasionally witnessed 
in the acute form just described, is commonly 
observed of a more subdued and chronic cha- 
racter; it may, however, begin actively and 
gradually decline in intensity until it as- 
sume the passive character, which I have next 
to notice. 

in many cases of this, the most common 
variety of amaurosis, there is little more than 
the ordinary amount of vascularity of ths 
globe; the pupil is frequently unaltered in 
size, although its mobility is apt to be more 
or less im ; there is often little or no 
opacity behind the pupil; and the eye gene- 
rally exhibits very little morbid appearance. 
In other instances, there are evident marks 
of increased vascular action, the vessels some- 
times exhibiting a peculiar paleness, being 


| the retina, or perhaps the vitreous humour, 
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assuming a slight muddy or glaucomatous 
condition. In other cases, again, the only 
deviation from the healthy aspect is a dilated 
and inactive pupil. The appearances which 
I have just detailed are those most commonly 
observed in the organ itself, when it is the 
subject of chronic retinitis. 

In this condition, vision gradually fails, 
objects at first looking misty and confused, 
and afterwards becoming more and more 
imperceptible ; sometimes only portions of any 
object being discernible, whilst, at others, 
double vision exists. Various illusive ap- 
pearances are often present, such as those 
termed musc@ volitantes,—dark, moving ob- 
jects which seem to float in the atmosphere, 
generally small and often numerous, but 
sometimes fixed, large, and solitary (scotoma), 
like a black cloud before the eye ; occasion- 
ally, also, sparks of fire and other luminous 
spectra are perceptible. 

In but few instances does it happen that 
there is much suffering experienced during 
the progress of chronic retinitis; the pain 
which is felt being usually referred to the 
neighbouring parts, such as the frontal and 
temporal regions ; and occasionally the pa- 
tient complains of pain, giddiness, and of a 
sense of heaviness of the head. 

The degree in which vision becomes af- 





fected, I have said, is exceedingly variable ; 


of vision may exist in every possible degree, 
at first very slight (amblyopia), gradually 
failing as the disease extends, until it is at 
length altogether annihilated. This complete 
and perfect degree of amaurosis is termed 
— and when it were Ny oe to 

e physiognomy of the patient peculiar 
vacant stare which is so strikingly charac 
teristic of the affection. 

The condition of the pupil, even in cases of 
total loss of vision, is very uncertain, some- 
times being of the natural size, and at others 
widely dilated. In many cases, also, im 
which vision is totally lost in both eyes, the 
pupil of each will differ very materially, one 
being contracted and the other dilated, prov- 
ing that some other condition than that of the 
retina determines the size of that aperture, 
Most commonly the iris is motionless, but 
occasionally acts with the utmost vivacity, 
even when both eyes are totally amaurotic, 
If one eye only is affected, the pupil is usually 
immovable when it alone is exposed to light; 
but if both are open, then the pupil of the 
affected organ frequently acts in unison with 
the other. I have known instances ia which 
one eye was completely amaurotic, the pupil 
being at the same time perfectly active; 
whilst the vision of the other was unim- 
paired, the pupil being dilated and motion- 
less, constituting a case of paralysis of the 


sometimes, portions only of the retina are the | retina in one eye, and of the iris in the other, 
subject of disordered action, and the imper- | It frequently happens, likewise, as I before 
fection of vision is but partial. Thus, we | stated, notwithstanding that vision is totally 


often find that an individual on looking di-| destroyed in both eyes, that the pupils act 
rectly at an object is unable to discern it, but | with the utmost regularity on exposure to 


if he direct the eye to an adjacent point, the light. In these instances, we have ample 
object is perceived, proving that the portion | proof that the disease has been confined to 
of the retina which corresponds to the axis of | the retina, and that the iris and ciliary nerves 
the eye is insensible. In doing this, an effort | have not been implicated, Considerable irre- 
is made to throw the image on a different | gularity in the shape of the pupil is also 


part of the retina which is less affected than 

the central portion, the one generally em- 

ployed for this purpose ; and Professor Rosas 

states, that he has ascertained, by post- 

mortem examinations, that the central portion | 
of the retina is most frequently the seat of | 
opacity and other morbid changes, as might | 
indeed have been anticipated, from the almost 

incessant employment to which it is sub-| 
jected. It is very likely that strabismus, | 
which is a frequent accompaniment of amau- | 
rosis, is often originated in this way. In| 
this case, the patient finds that by directing 
the eye obliquely towards an object, so as to 
cause its image to be depicted at a point more 
or less remote from the centre of the retina, 
he obtains a more correct view, and comes at 
length habitually to employ the eye in this 
manner ; and hence, probably, the reason that 
so many weak eyes are thus affected, and 
that central opacities of the cornea lead to 
the like result. 

In many cases, the retina generally be- 
comes implicated in the morbid action, and 
the effect on the visual function will vary 
according to its intensity, so that impairment 





frequently witnessed, when there is no appear- 
ance of deposit on the capsule of the 
although it is quite possible that in some 
cases there wag be slight adhesions between 
the latter and the posterior surface of the iris, 
When no adhesions exist, this phenomenon is 
most probably owing to paralysis of some of 
the ciliary nerves. 

Sometimes there is an involuntary rolling 
motion of the eyes, and this is more particu- 
larly observable in those cases in which the 
amaurosis is owing to some congenital dis- 
ease; but it is not uncommon to witness it 
also, to a certain extent, even in persons who 
have been attacked during the adult period 
of existence. In some instances of the latter, 
I have noticed it in so slight a d as 
scarcely to be perceived without ¢lose - 
tion. This involuntary movement is com- 
monly thought to be owing to the eyes being 


| incessantly in search of light,—a thirst for 


light, as it has been fancifully termed,—but 
as it is observed in cases of the most complete 
amaurosis, and is not always present even in 
congenital cases, I think it should be 

rather as the result of some affection of the 
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motor nerves, either in the brain or in their 
passage through the orbit. 

The symptoms I have enumerated are all 
referrible to some morbid condition of the 
retina, or some other portion of the nervous 
system of the eye. Diseased action, how- 
ever, being once established in the retina, 
will often be communicated to the other tex- 
tures ; and hence we often find that amaurosis 
is complicated with cataract, fluidity or dis- 
colouration of the vitreous humour, varicosity 
of the external and internal vessels, attenua- 
tion or absorption of the sclerotic coat, as 
well as other morbid conditions which iadi- 
cate general disease of the globe. 

The treatment of chronic retinitis must be 
regulated by the amount of increased vascular 
action, the length of time which the morbid 
action has continued, and the condition of the 
patient generally. If there be little or no 
appearance of increased vascularity about 
the organ, and the impairment of the fuaction 
of the retina have existed for some time, and 
more particularly if the constitution of the 
patient be not very robust, we shall rarely be 
called upon to employ blood-letting, either 
generally or locally. If, on the other hand, 
there is evidence of the existence of increased 
vascularity, or a decided tendency to conges- 
tion, and the patient not of an enfeebled 
constitution, topical bleeding, either by cup- 
ping or the application of leeches, will be 
proper; but still it must not be resorted to 
without considerable caution. In this form 
of amaurosis, we shall usually find that the 
oaly drain from the system that can safely be 
established is by counter-irritation, as by the 
use of seton, issue, perpetual blister, or tar- 
tar-emetic ointment, There are instances, 
indeed, in which any discharge of this de- 
scription cannot be instituted without risk of 
increasing the defect of vision ; but of these I 
shall speak more particularly hereafter, only 
adding now, that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to abstain from any depletory remedies, 
in those cases in which the constitution of 
the patient is of a feeble and depressed cha- 
racter. 

The internal exhibition of mercury, there is 
every reason to believe, is the most efficient 
mode of treating chronic retinitis, Eight or 
ten grains of blue pill, or four grains of 
calomel, should be given night and morning, 
until the gums are decidedly tender ; and the 
mercurial action should be kept up, in a more 
or less mitigated form, for several weeks, 
if no great improvement previously result, 
Whether mercury act directly by increasing 
the action of the absorbents, or indirectly by 
producing a different action (counter-irrita- 
tion) in the system, is uncertain. Were it 
ascertained that the use of this remedy con- 
sisted in promoting the direct action of the 
absorbents, we should be encouraged to em- 
ploy it more freely in cases of chronic disease 
of the retina, because we might then expect 
that it would be serviceable in removing any 








opaque deposits in its textare. But, if we 
are to judge from the little effect it produces 
in cases of opaque deposit on the capsule of 
the lens, we shall hardly be warranted in ex- 
pecting much advantage from its employment 
in any case in which there is an actual de- 
posit of lymph into the texture of the retina, 
and particularly if not of very receat forma- 
tion, The latter tissue, however, is not pre- 
cisely analogous to that of the capsule, and 
opacities of the retina may, therefore, be 
more frequently removed by proper treat- 
ment, In whatever way mercury operate, 
we have frequent proofs of its great value in 
the treatment of internal ophthalmia, espe- 
cially when exhibited at an early period of 
the disease ; so that we ought never to dismiss 
a case in which any reasonable prospect of 
benefit offers, without giving this remedy a 
full and fair trial. 

In addition to the before-mentioned reme- 
dies, we shall often find considerable advan- 
tage from the judicious employ meat of various 
auxiliaries ; such as the occasional exhibition 
of purgative medicines, as well as of such as 
act by exciting the functions of the skin and 
kidneys. The particular substances to be 
prescribed for producing these effects I need 
not occupy your time by detailing, inasmuch 
as the peculiarities of the individual patient 
will always best guide the judgment of the 
intelligent practitioner. 

Emetics and nauseating medicines were, 
at one time, very freely employed in the treat- 
ment of amaurosis, more particularly by con- 
tinental practitioners. Remedies of this class 
are evidently best adapted to the early or 
acute stage of the disease, and may, some- 
times, be beneficially prescribed, with a view 
to diminish vascular action, particularly when 
blood-letting is contra-indicated; but they 
are rarely resorted to by British practitioners 
in the chronic stage ; nor is it easy to per- 
ceive on what principle their employment 
can be serviceable, except in cases in which 
there is an obvious derangement of the gastric 
functions. 

When the patient is of a delicate, and 
more particularly of a strumous habit, the 
exhibition of tonics should form an important 
portion of the treatment. In individuals of 
this description, it usually happens that in- 
flammation is of a less active, but, at the same 
time, of a more enduring character. We 
may, therefore, presume that such remedies 
as have a tendency to improve the general 
condition of the system, must also have a 
useful effect in controlling the disordered 
action which results from this peculiarity of 
constitution. Of this class of remedies, the 
most likely to be beneficially employed are 
the quinive, chalybeate preparations, the cold 
bath, nourishing and stimulating diet, warm 
clothing, country air, a sea-voyage, and, 
when practicable, a residence in a warmer 
climate. 

In an advanced stage, when all appear- 
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ance of inflammation has subsided, and vision, 
nevertheless, is not restored, or but imper- 
fectly so, it is the custom with some prac- 
titioners to have recourse to powerful stimu- 
lants, such as camphor, phosphorus, ether, 
and strychnine. Various local stimulants 
have also been recommended, such as spirit 
of wine, the vapour of liquor ammonie, 
nitrate of silver, sulphate of copper, and the 
like. These remedies are applied to the 
conjunctival surface, and, in some instances, 
Ihave known them to be productive of bene- 
fit. Electricity and galvanism have been 
also highly extolled in these circumstances, 
and may sometimes be serviceable. Strych- 
nia has likewise been much employed of 
late as an external stimulant, under the im- 
pression, probably, that it acts like electri- 
city, in some peculiar manner, upon the nerv- 
ous system, The endermic method is usually 
preferred. For this purpose a blister is 
applied either to the temple or to the fore- 
head; and, after the cuticle is removed, a 
small quantity of the strychnine,—about a 
quarter of a grain,—is sprinkled over the 
raw surface; and this is repeated once in 
twenty-four hours, the quantity being gra- 
dually increased to two grains. This medi- 
cine sometimes acts so powerfully on the 
nervous system, as to produce spasmodic 
twitchings of the muscles, vertigo, and other 
disagreeable symptoms, so that considerable 
caution is requisite in its employment. The 
accounts of various practitioners, as to its 
curative effects, are exceedingly variable ; 
some praising it very highly, and others 
placing no reliance on it whatever. Although 
1 have frequently witnessed its application, 
yet I have never been so fortunate as to 
observe any really useful results; having, 
however, it must be stated, never employed 
it, except in cases that had resisted the use 
of ordinary remedies. 





BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 
To the President of Bethlem. 


Sin :—My next inquiry will be directed to 
the medical treatment pursued in your bospi- 
tal, with a view to ascertain, as far as my 
scanty materials will permit, the progress 
which has been made in the modera or 
moral treatment, now designated the hu- 
mane system, aod the abandonment of the 
old treatment, commonly known as the co- 
ercive system. The difficulties with which 
I have had to contend in my former inquiries, 
from the practice of the governors to with- 
hold from the public all information respect- 
ing the internal discipline of the hospital, 
are greatly increased in this branch of my 
labours. The entire absence of all statistical 
tables, medical journals, and useful reports, 
greatly embarrass the inquiry. Except an 
upsatisfactory register of restraints, loosely, 
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and negligently kept, the annals of the hos- 
pital afford me no aid; and I ss no 
means of knowledge beyoud such register, 
save the inferences afforded by yourself and 
other magistrates of Middlesex, in their 
published letters and declarations. 

I would, firstly, direct your attention to 
the present practice of restraint in your hos- 
pital ; secondly, to its amount, for 1 believe 
it will not now be denied, that as the moral 
control of the patient advances, the neces- 
sity for coercion diminishes ; and that, leaving 
untouched the great question which is at 
this moment agitatiog the public mind, of 
the practicability of the entire abolition of 
restraint, those asylums in which moral 
treatment is the most practised, are also 
those in which instrumental restraints are 
the least frequent ; and I shall thea allude 
to some other circumstances, from which 
inferences may be drawn as to the general 
treatment of your patients, 

First, as to the practice. It appears that 
by the rules of the hospital, po patient can 
be put into restraint without the sanction of 
the physician or apothecary. “Ia practice, 
however,” says the commissioner, p. 527, 
“the keepers and nurses frequently coerce 
patients, when thry consider ik necessary for 
their own safety, and that of other lunatics ; 
but the matter is instantly reported to the 
proper officer.” This practice proves that 
part, at least, and probably the most faulty 
partof the old system, sull prevails; and 
that the instruments of restraint are not as 
they ought to be, ia the custedy of the medi- 
cal officers, but under the control of the 
keepers, who are thereby in truth made, and 
most unfitly made, the judges of the pro- 
priety of its infliction. How can the cor- 
rectness of the keeper's judgment be ascer- 
tained after the deed is done? He will, of 
course, report io his own favour; aod it 
frequently happens, as experience proves, 
that in ignorant hands the necessity for 
restraint is created by its use, So long as 
the instruments are in the custody of the 
keepers, it is idle to suppose their cure will 
be limited to cases of medical necessity. 

Next, as to the quantum of restraint ; and 
before entering upon this subject, it may be 
as well to premise, that no argument arises 
as to the necessity for more restraint in 
Bethlem than in other asylums, because 
its cases are more recent. And if such an 
argument should be used, I call your atten- 
tion to the report of your committee in 1814 
(p. 510), in which they justify the quantity 
of restraint then imposed, on the ground of 
the mischievous and dangerous character of 
the old and incurable patients. 

During the year 1836, the total number of 
curable and incurable patients in the hos- 
pital (I purposely omit the criminal lunatics, 
because it may be said they are a peculiar 
class,) was 446 (p. 552); the number of 
patients at various periods under restraint, 
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108, being within a fraction one-fourth of the 
whole number; and the number of instances of 
restraint in the register, 495. The duration of 
restraints varies as much as the causes; but 
the censurable negligence with which the 
restraint registers have been kept, prevents 
any statistical tables of periods or causes 
which can be relied on, This only is clear, 
that many patients were confined for several 
days, some for weeks, and it would seem a 
few for months consecutively ; end that the 
causes assigned are laconically designated 
by the generic terms of “ dangerous,” “ vio- 
lent,” “excited,” and “ mischievous,” of 
which the latter seems to comprise more than 
one-half of the whole number of restraints 
inflicted ; whilst the instruments used range 
themselves under the names of “ waist- 
coats,” “belt and gloves,” “arm-locks,” 
* leg-locks,” “ hobbies,” &c, 

Is there a man conversant with the treat- 
ment of insanity, who will believe that 446 
patients thus collected together, could re- 
quire, under a system of moral treatment, 
and for medical purposes only, one-fourth part 
of the restraints inflicted at Bethlem ; or who 
is not satisfied from the nature of some of the 
instruments, the persons in whose care they 
are placed, and the causes assigoed for their 
use, denote in themselves, in a majority of 
the cases at least, that the ioflictions have 
been to save trouble and superintendence? 
Idonothere refer only to the advocates of the 
Haowell system, which probably may de- 
mand a longer trial; but I refer to the medi- 
cal profession generally, from the good 
Pinel, through John Tuke and the Retreat 
at York, to Esquirol, and the enlightened 
practitioners of the present day, who are 
now directing their energies to improve- 
ments in the treatment of the insane, though 
et unprepared to admit to its fall extent the 

umane doctrine that it may be io all cases 
dispensed with. And let me here advert to 
one of the regulations of the hospital re- 
specting restraints, which at once denotes 
the earnest desire of the governors theoreti- 
cally to do what is right, and their ignorance 
of the practical inefficiency of their own re- 
gulations. By the rules of the hospital, no 


patient is to be placed in restraint for a week, | 
| was as complete, though the object was 


consecutively, without a special certificate 
from the physician that such restraint is neces- 
sary. This is asalutary regulation; and its 
only imperfection is, that it does not extend 
to shorter periods, But how is the regula- 
tion practically carried out? not by requiring 
in such cases a daily visit at least frum the 
physician to the afflicted sufferer, in addi- 
tion to the two ordinary weekly visits; but 
the mere addition of his signature to the 
restraint register (which is not otherwise 
signed by him), that the restraint imposed 
(whatever be its nature) is necessary. No 


medical man of reputation would affix his | 


signature to such a document upon two short 
visits during the week, unless he considered 








it to be ministerial only; and no committee 
would attach the slightest weight to such a 
sigoature, who had learned the rudiments 
of their duty, and knew aught of the varia- 
ble character of insanity, and the uacertainty 
of the duration of its paroxysms, 

I shall now proceed to the Jast branch of 
my inquiry, and allude to those other cir- 
cumstances, from which inferences may be 
drawn as to the general and moral treatment 
of your patients. 

The quantity of restraint used, leads natu- 
rally to the inference, that the influence of 
moral treatment is lightly valued at Beth- 
lem; and that inference, [ regret to say, is 
greatly strengthened by your owa opinion of 
the impolicy of seclusion (one of the most 
important substitutes for instrumental re- 
straint ia cases of maniacal excitement), as 
expressed to the Middlesex Beach, and your 
contemporaneous declaration that it would 
not be permitted at Bethlem (Lancet, No. 7, 
p. 239). 

I confess, however, I am disposed to 
think, that you have not been rightly ander- 
stood ; and that you meant simply to say, 
that seclusion was not permitted at Bethlem 
as a substitute for restraint, or as a means of 
cure, but was only allowed when accom- 
panied with restraint, or to save trouble, or 
preventa noisy patient from disturbing his 
neighbours. I cannot otherwise account 
for entries like the following in the restraint 
register. “June 10-—J. P., confined to his 
room since 7th—mischievous” (p. 528); or 
the report of the physician in A. B.’s case, 
“that it had been reudered necessary, by his 
great violence and noisy clamour, and un- 
meaning shouts of murder, to place him in 
his bed-room, and sometimes the key had 
been tarned upon him there for balf an hour, 
and occasionally perhaps for an hour” 
(which treatment was distinctly sanctioned 
by an unanimous resolution of a full meet- 
ing; Lancet, No. 10, p. 342); or the state- 
ment of Mr, Tolk, that he found a patient 
alone in his cell, chained to his bed, and 
who it seems bad been so for many weeks 
consecutively (Lancet, No. 9, p. 296). In 


j all these and similar cases (and the hospital 


furnishes numerous examples), the seclusion 


different, as if it had been directed by the 
firmest supporter of moral treatment, or for 
the most judicious medical purpose. I fear, 
therefore, your declaration is only an addi- 
tional proof of the low estimation in which 
mora! treatment is held in your hospital, and 
its incompatibility with the presence of 
restraint. 

A similar conclusion must be drawn from 
the answer of the keeper to Mr. Sergeant 
Adams (Lancet, No, 10, p. 342), in reply 
to his question, as to the cause of A. B.'s 
confinement in the dark cell, namely, “ for 
striking Mr. Nichols.” “ There was no em- 
barrassment (says the Sergeant) in the keep- 
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er’s manner. He said, ‘for striking Mr. 
Nichols,’ in a straightforward way, as if 
there was nothing for him to conceal, or be 
ashamed of.” Now, the locking up having 
followed so close upon the blow the keeper 
might mistake, and after the report of the 
physicians must be assumed to mistake 
the cause for the confinement in the par- 
ticular case; but what then? The an- 
ewer and the maoner of the answer denote 
a foregone conclusion, If incarcerations 
for such causes had been unknown in the 
hospital, the keeper could not have arrived 
atsuch an erroneous conclusion ; and still 
less likely would he have been to have stated 
without embarrassment such a cause for 
locking op a patient, if he bad been taught 
to believe it would be censured or discoun- 
tenanced. 

But there is one circumstance which, 
however trifling in itself, leads irresistibly 
to the conclusion, that moral treatment is 
undervalued at Bethlem. 

In speaking of moral treatment, Dr. 
Conolly says, “ Lunatics are only assured 
and rendered attached by a continual course 
of kind and encouraging conduct; ia which 
even their keea and distrustful observation 
ean detect no real or apparent unfriendl:- 
ness, and no approach to deception. It can 
scarcely be necessary to remark, that any 
kind of cruelty is totally incompatible with 
such conduct on the part of those who un- 
dertake the treatment of lunatics; and even 


that severity, however occasional it may be, 


is fatal to its integrity. The reliance of the 
patient must be entire in order to be salu- 
tary. Whatever leads the patient to think 
himself deceived, encourages him to de- 
ceive; and there is no further dependance 
to be placed upon him.”—(Rep. p. 47.) 
Apply this principle to Mr. Tulk’s state- 
ment with respect to J. D. S. It seems, 
that this unfortunate man (who I pre- 
sume, from other parts of the statement, 
to be the A. B. of Mr. Sergeant Adems’s 
letter) is peculiarly fastidious in his appe- 
tite, and whimsical in his choice of food; 
that he often refuses food altogether, and 
requires the frequent application of the 
stomach-pump. Mr. Tulk says, “ He spoke 
of the cruelty with which he had been 
treated; of his being mocked with the pro- 
mise of such a dinner as he wished to have, 
and then laughed at when the promise was 
broken.....The surgeon admitted the com- 
plaint about the dinner, which had roused 
his anger, to be well founded; that after a 
promise made to him that he should have 
mutton chops and oysters, the latter were 
refused him; and the reason the surgeon 
gave us for his broken promise was, that, 
after having eaten two mutton chops, there 
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needed after mutton chops, and might even 
be an unwholesome adjunct. But then the 
promise should pot have been made; once 
made, it should have been faithfully kept; 
at least so say the supporters of moral 
treatment. The surgeon acted, I doubt not, 
with the best intentions: he wished to avoid 
the use of the stomach-pump, aud to induce 
the patient to take a natural meal, He suc 
ceeded in his object, but it was a short- 
sighted one, and the cost has been too great, 
The patient has been deceived, and all con- 
fidence ia the surgeon is for ever destroyed, 
If that patient be under the care of that 
surgeon for twenty years to come, he will 
never possess the slightest moral influence 
over him. A lunatic of his character never 
forgives a deception. And this, I fear, cau- 
not be a solitary example; for it is precisely 
in accordasce with the old system of treat. 
ment; which, however modified within the 
last twenty years, is based on the doctrine 
that the insane are out of the pale of human 
beings—incapable of reasoning, uninfuenced 
by kindness, dead to all affections, danger- 
ous io their habits, and to be governed only 
by terror and coercion, 

In concluding this distressing letter, I 
must express my fervent hope, that the 
governors will be able to disprove every 
statement it contains. My judgment could 
only be formed apon the documents withia 
my reach; and if others exist which can re- 
fute or explain them, the goverpors are 
bound, io justice to themselves, no longer to 
withhold them from the public. The sum- 
ber of restraints may have been greatly 
diminished since the year 1836, and the 
recent report of the medical! officers (Lancet, 
No, 17, p. 239,) will show their present 
opinions as to its necessily ; but the time 
for privacy is past. The Parliamentary Re- 
port has put them onthe defence, and they 
must manfully meet the charge or admit its 
truth. I waro them only against the course 
pursued by their predecessors in 1814, of 
concealing the truth, by partial inquiry. 
No thinking man can imagine that Bethlem 
is a place of cruelty or torture, or that the 
intentions of the governors are other than 
most upright aod praiseworthy, or that the 
hospital is bot rendering vast service to 
mankind in the number of cures it puts 
forth. But the commissioner says, “ on 
comparison of Bethlem with other institu- 
tions of the kind, it is submitted that there 
is still room for considerable improve- 
ment” (p. 562), and public opinion re- 
echoes this sentimest. It is thought to 
be inferior in its treatment to the treat- 
ment pursued in many other public asylums, 
when, with its ample funds and vast advan- 


|tages, it ought to stand prominently for- 


was pot the least necessity for his having | ward—teking the lead in all improvements, 


the oysters.”—( Lancet, No. 9, p. 296.) 
Now, the surgeon may be physically and 


j and being the instructor and guide of other 


institutions. This does not follow, because 


logically correct; oysters might not be | the hospital is a palace, that the discipline 
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is perfect; and the accumulating testimo- 
nials of casual visitors to the beautiful order 
and splendid appointments of the magaia- 
cent building, afford no proofs of the supe- 
riority of the medical treatment. 

I had intended, before I closed my letter, 
to offer some observations upon the minor 
topics of employment and diet; and especi- 
ally to have animadverted upon the treat- 
meat of the criminal lunatics (a class of pa- 
tients so peculiarly interesting to the judi- 
cial as well as medical inquiry), as compared 
with the large sums paid for their mainte- 
pance, und the vast fund of knowledge of 
their character and habits which is lost, by 
the entire neglect of all reports and jour- 
nals and registers respecting them; buat 
want of space now forbids, and my subse- 
quent letters must be limited to an inquiry 
into the causes of the torpor existing in the 
governing body, and suggestions for its im- 
provement, Iam, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vaat, 

Puttantaropos, 

Jan. 7, 1841. 





TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 


DR. COOKSON'S REPLY TO THE QUESTIONS OF 
“4 LOOKER-ON,” 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Mra. Evrror :—Ia answer to the queries 
put to me by“ A Looker-on,” in his letter, 


dated Nov. 12, 1840, and published in Tue) 


Lancet of Nov. 21, I beg to make the fol- 
lowing replies :— 

1. Yes. 

2. Jn this paragraph there are three dis- 
tinct questions, the first ending at the words 
* Miss A.” 


a. To this question I answer, that to the | 


best of my knowledge and belief, my first 
entry tending to impugn the Liocola non-re- 
straint system, was made on the 4th of Aug. 
1839. 

b. 2. The second ends at the word “ re- 
straint.” 

Complaints were made by me, as I saw 
occasion, from this period. 

¢. L opposed the report of 1839. I pro- 
tested against a part of it, and my protest is 
upon the minutes. I opposed none of the 
reports prior to that report. 

3. This question is unintelligible to me; 











and I dare say perfectly willivg, to reply 
to it. 

4. Three questions, first ending at “ tied 
up. 

a. By having my hands tied up, I mean 
that, that standing alone as I do, an oppo- 
vent of the Lincoln system, I could not, 
with common prudence,—I may say, with 
safety to my professional{character,—treat 
patients on avy other system than that re- 
cognised as the Lincolo ova-restraint sys- 


tem, 

b. Ending at “ case.” 

By the rules, fall power. 

ce. My course of treatment was adapted to 
the Liacolo non-restraint system, because it 
was an experiment in course of trial to which 
I wished to give fair play ; my adopting any 
other course of treatment would have beea 
only wanton opposition, so long as the me- 
rits of the new sjstem were on trial. 

5. Two questions, one ending at “ re- 
straint.” 

1. I once did recommend instrumental re- 
straint, when I thought a patient’s health 
was suffering from the effects of protracted 
“seclusion,” but that instrumental restraint 
was not administered, 

2. L have said above, that by the rules I 
have full power; but in deference to the 
opinion of the majority, and in consideration 
of the experiment which has been going on, 
I have forborne to make use of that power. 

6. A mere reduplication of the latter part 
of 4 and 5. 

7. Two questions, one ending at “ her.” 

a. 1. In my visits I did not see Miss A. ia 
her bed-room : I never do (except in cases of 
sickness or infirmity) see patients in their 
night apartments, iss A. was always, 
whea Isaw her, in one of the day-rooms ® in 
the gallery, or ia the airing-court. 

6. 2. It is the duty of the house-visitor, 
and not of the physician, to attend to the do- 
mestic arrangements, It is the duty of the 
house-surgeon to provide the requisite fur- 
niture aod utensils, aod to point out to the 
visitor any deficiencies be may wish to have 
supplied. Irepeat that Mr. Smith, the new 
house-surgeon, first pointed out the state of 
Miss A.'s cell to me: he asked me if I did 
not think it was “bad practice.” I repeat 





* When it was necessary to seclude Miss 
A. during the month of May, 1840, she was 
locked up by herself in one of the day-rooms, 
and the rest of the patients occupied the 
other, The weather grew hot, and the pa- 
tients’ day-room crowded: Miss A. was 
then locked up in her bed-room. Whea I 
heard of this in the month of August, I moved 


but were it perfectly clear what is meant, I | the reconstruction of the “ noisy cells,” which 


should decline answering it, because, as far 
as I can make out any part of it, it appears 
to relate toa controversy betweeo Mr, Had- 
wenand Mr. Hill, The question ought to 
be put to Mr, Hadwea, who is perfectly able, 


had been converted to other purposes during the 
period when restraint was abolished. These 
cells are now called “ seclusion-rooms,” and 
are considered aosolutely necessary to the 
conducting of the house. 
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that I was guilty of no dereliction of duty in 
having failed to make a discovery in the 
department of another person at an earlier 

; aod I assert that it was my duty to 
report the discovery the moment I became 
aware of it. 

It has been my wish to avoid the obscu 
rity of which “ A Looker-on” complains, I 
have, therefore, answered his questions as 
concisely as ible. To those which are 
categorical, 1 have replied by a simple af- 
firmation ; to those which demand explana- 
tion, I have given the briefest possible an- 
swer. The ioterrogatory method is of all 
the best for the purpose of eliciting truth 
when there is privilege of explanation ; and 
of all the worst when that privilege is with- 
held, because it is then in the power of the 
interrogator to elicit exactly so much of the 
truth as may suit his pur , aad no more. 
I cannot think that “ A ker-on's” inteo- 
tion is to gain his point by a trick of this 
nature ; I therefore claim the right of offering 
a few remarks, tending to throw light upon 
my replies to his question. 

Your correspondent, ion Q. 2, asks me 
whether any complaints were made to me 
during that period ; I understand, period of 
three years of the abolition of restraint. Whe- 
ther my entry of August 4, 1539, falls within 
his period of three years [ know not; but Iwill 
explain to him the reason why I made no 
complaint earlier than the date given. When 
the total absence of restraint first began to 
be talked about, I did not think it would 
answer. We had before seen, in Mr. Had- 
wen's time, considerable periods in which 
iostrumental restraint was disused, but they 
were never sufficiently iong to induce me to 
think that it could be dispensed with at all 
times and in ali cases. 1 did not, however, 
oppose a method of treatment with which 1 
was almost unacquainted : the other medical 
officers were favourable to its adoption. Its 
soundness or unsoundness would be tested 
by experiment, and could be tested by 
experiment alone. 

Time advanced ; the treatment appeared 
to answer ; I was shaken in my preconceived 
opinion, and I began to think that a great 
and novel discovery had been made. I was 
in this frame of mind, when, in the summer 
of 1839, I received information from a quar- 
ter claiming attention, to this effect, that if 
belts and bobbles had disappeared from our 
galleries, severity had not, and that much 
secret violence was committed. 

leatered upon my duties in August, with 
the determination of reporting to the board 
(of which I was not then a member) through 
my official journal, every occurrence of 
which | had the slightest distrust. In fact, 
a report of mine, in February, 1840, led to 
au investigation ; the result of that investi- 
gation convinced me that the specious  non- 
restraint” of Liocoln Asylum was infinitely 
more dangerous and more inhuman than a 
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well-regulated system of treatment, recognis- 
ing the use of proper instrumental restraint, 
when such restraint might be judged neces- 
sary. From that hour I[ have never ceased 
to oppose and expose the non-restraint sys- 
tem of Lincolo; but until I was convinced 
that my suspicionsrespecting it were founded 
in fact and io truth, I offered no factious 
opposition, Was | right or was I wrong ia 
so acting? 

As respects the reports, they were pablish- 
ed by the board, without my being con- 
sulted in the slightest possible degree. I 
was not a member of the board, and I had 
80 voice in their publication or in their non- 
publication, until 1840. I had noteven the 
right of remonstrance ; but in 18401 acquired 
that right, and I made use of it, and my pro- 
test is upon the minutes. The report I pro- 
tested against is in your paper of to-day 
(Dee, Sth), and I will only further remark 
upon that subject, that it was in the pocket 
of the gentleman who wrote it until ten 
minutes before its adoption ; had it passed 
in the hurry nem. con. I could not have 
blamed myself, for the passage I protest 
against is most judiciously worded; but I 
now see the snare into which I might bave 
fallen. 

I now come to my assertion that my hands 
are tied up. Conceive an asylum where 
there are three physicians and one house- 
surgeon ; three of these four medical attend- 
ants agree in a new mode of treatment, they 
declare it to be practicable, they declare it 
to be the humane—the only humane mode of 
treatment ; they procure its adoption by the 
board ; it is every where talked of aod boast- 
ed of as the system of the house: What 
course, pray, is left the physician in the mi- 
nority? Are not his hands tied up from 
practising on any other system than that re- 
cognised by his colleagues and by the board? 
The system peculiar to the institution? The 
system to which they have given birth, 
and of which they boast? If his hands are 
not tied up by the laws of the institution, 
are they not tied up by courtesy? The only 
course it appeers to me for a medical man so 
situated, is either entirely to withdraw him- 
self from the institution, or to work the new 
system with his colleagues as well as he 
can, not carrying his complaisance, however, 
to such an extent as to overlook anything 
which he may deem flagrantly wrong, nor to 
fail to comment upon it in the strongest terms 
he can command, This, I think, is the com- 
mon-sense view of the case, and I assert that 
I am justified in saying that my hands are 
tied up: but again, they are tied up in 
another way. It is the law of the Lincoln 
Asylum that the physicians shall! rotate by 
months—thus the patients are subjected to 
the treatment of one physician one month, 
and of another the next. What would be 
the consequence of adopting my own mode 
of practice on any patient? Why that at the 
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end of my month the treatment would be 
altered, perhaps totally reversed by my suc- 
cessor, intent on carrying out the peculiar 
system called the “ Lincola restraint sys- 
tem.” 

Oh! but I shall be told, you want 
moral courage; if you are right, pursue 
your own plans, care for no one; adopt 
restraint when you like, for the laws al- 
low you to do so. Yes; the laws allow 
me, I admit—the laws allow me to stand 
up single-handed with the other medi- 
cal officers and their friends at the board 
opposed to me, and reprobating my attacks 
on their system. The laws allow me for 
one month to adopt any system I like at the 
hazard of all consequences that may result 
from a certain and immediate change of 
treatment at its termination, at the hazard of 
all obstacles which may be throwa in my 
way during the moath, and with the pleasing 
prospect of being heartily abused for my 
endeavours both persovally aad in print. 
Let the law which appoiots the physicians 
by rotation be changed. Let each physician 
have his own patients, and Jet him superia- 
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ask, How it comes that I have been compel. 
led to enter at full length upon a defence of 
myself? It is because my motives and not 
my facts have been impugned. Look at the 
whole of the “ Looker-on's” queries, Do they 
question the facts respecting the Liscoln 
system’—No! They are only questions, 
the mooting of which are calculated to raise 
doubts about the purity of my object and 
motives. 

“ Looker-on’s” plea is what is generally 
termed aa Old Bailey plea, an attempt to 
lead away the attention from the facts, by 
bullying the witness and insinuating things 
against his credit; bat I will set “ Looker- 
on ” and all other motive-mongers at rest. I 
will and do hereby admit myself as cruel as 
Nero, and as jealous as the Moor, if it is the 
slightest satisfaction to them. Does that 
throw the least shadow of doubt upon the 
fact, that six attendants, out of an establish- 
ment of twelve, have in this year, 1840, been 
dismissed by the board, for abusiog and ill- 
treating patients? Does the circumstance 
of my having acruel and jealous disposition, 
disprove that five out of ten were dismissed 


tend their treatment, from the admission to| by the board last year for similar causes? 


the termination of the case. I will not 
shrink from my opinions, but will willingly 
measure my treatment with that of the 
“pon-restraint system of Lincole.” I am 
in earnest in this matter, and I have already | 
given notice to the board of a motion for the | 


repeal of the law, but so long as that law| 
exists my hands are tied. 

Q. 6 is a mere reduplication of the latter 
clauses of 4dand 5, but I do not wish to) 
shirk it, and therefore at the risk of being | 


tedious I retura to it. I repeat, nothing | 


prevents my employing instrumental re-| 


Does the hypothesis of my spleen and cruelty 
satisfactorily account for the mismanage- 
ment of Miss A.’s case during the superin- 
| tendence of my colleagues ; 3 or does it tend to 
| prove that Miss A.’s case is not a scandal to 
the house, and perhaps to the profession? 
Does, but I will conclude, Mr. Editor, by 
assuring you that this is the last letter I 
shall condescend to write ia explanation of 
my motives. I have now done it fully, and 
I shall not allow myself again to be driven 
out of the main tract of this inquiry. 

I am very much afraid that 1 do not feel 


straint if I choose to do so; I have not em- sufficiently grateful for the considerate and 


ployed it, because I would not wantonly op-| 
pose or interfere with the fair trial of a) 


new experiment. That reason now no longer | 


exists, for I consider the Lincoln non-restraint 
system a complete failure, specious, danger- | 

ous, and infinitely more inhumane than al 
properly-directed system recognising the 
use of restraint in cases where it appears to 
be necessary. Bat even now, I see nothing 
but extreme dissension and extreme ill-will 
likely to arise from one individual endea- 
vouring to alter the received system of the 
house. It is a matter for me to think upon; 
bat from the consideration I have given 
it, it appears to me that the very worst con- 
sequences must flow from two different sys- 
tems being in use in one and the same insti- 
tution, ualess—mind what I say—uniess 
each physician is to treat his own patients 


on his own principles, and on his own re-| 


sponsibility, without let or hindrance from 
any one during the whole of their stay in the 
house, from their admission into it to the 
termination of the case. 

1 have now done with “ Looker-on’s” 
questions. Before I conclude, allow me to 


| delicate wording of “ Looker-on's” last 
paragraph; I am unused to these refine- 
ments—the truth I hold to be trae, and the 
untruth I hold to be untrue. I acknowledge 
| no nice shadings, no delicate transitions be- 
tween trath and falsehood, nor do I wish to 
take advantage of any, the existence of 
which, his kindness might dispose him to 
imagine in my behalf, 

Perhaps “ Looker-on” will like to an- 
swer a few questions himself. I append 
some for his amusement, the answers to 
them will put him on the right scent of his 
wishes to dive into the mysteries of Lincola 
non-restraint, and tend to wean him of that 
truly bilious habit of thinking, that in in- 
quiries of this sort, motives are of more con- 
sequence than pacts. I have the honour to 
be your humble servant, 

Dec, 9, 1840. W. D. Cooxson. 


QUESTIONS FOR “ A LOOKER-oN,” 
1, Were there, or were there not, five at- 
tendants, out of an establishment of ten, dis- 
missed from the service of Lincoln Asylum, 
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for beating and otherwise cruelly treating 
patients during 1839? 

2. Were there, or were there not, others 
who were cautioned and reprimanded by the 
board for similar offences, of less degree of 
flagrancy ? 

3. Have, or have not, six, out of an esta- 
blishment of twelve, attendants been dis- 
missed from the service of Lincoln Asylam, 
for beating and otherwise cruelly treating 
patients since January, 1840? 

4. Have, or have not, others been repri- 
manded by the board for similar offences ? 

5. Have, or have there not been witnesses 
examined before the board of Lincoln Asy- 
lum, whose evidence goes directly to prove 
that patients of the institation have been 
shamefully beaten and abused by the nurses 
and keepers during the last three years? 

6. Have, or have not, these witnesses 
beea at least fifteen in number, and of the 
following classes? 

a, 1. Convalescents leaving the house? 

6. 2, Patients considered cured, and fol- 
lowing their callings in the world at the 
time of making deposition? 

3. Attendants at the time in the service of 
the house? 

4. Attendants at former periods, not at the 
time in the service of the house ? 

5. Individuals not connected with the 
house, who saw from walls which overlook 
the premises, brutalities of the grossest na- 
ture committed on the patients? 

7. Is this evidence on the minutes, or is 
it not ? 

8. Were not other witnesses in atiend- 
ance, ready to be examioed by the board of 
May 25? 

1. Had, or had not, these witnesses been 
called in virtue of an order of a former 
board? 

2. Were, or were not, those wilnesses re- 
fused a hearing? 

3. Did, or did not, the chairman sit until 
7 P.M. hearing other evidence not specially 
appointed to be heard ? 

9. Are there not letters from recovered 
patients on the minutes, charging particular 
attendants with acts of cruelty? 

10. Has there been one single witness 
brought to contradict this evidence ? 

11. Has there been one single witness 
brought before the board, to deny the inflic- 
tion of the alleged blows and other vio- 
lence? 

12. Is the following a regulation of the 
board, or is it not? 

“ Ordered, that the person of every pa- 
tient be examined, especially and carefully, 
by the house-surgeon and matron respec- 
tively, on the morning before the meeting of 
each board, and at other times; and that 
marks (ifany) found upon their persons, be 
reported in the ‘ Memorandum-book’ forth- 
with to the board.” 

1, Was the practice prescribed by this re- 





gulation observed daring the non-restraint 
experiment, or was it not? 

2. Were the weekly reports made as pre- 
scribed, or were they not! 

3. If made, where are they? 

13. Has “A Looker-on” admitted that 
Miss A.’s case is a scandal to the house, or 
has he not? 

“ A Looker-on”’ asks on whom the censure 
ought to fall? 

14. I ask, ought it to fall on the officer 
who reports the case? 

Admit that some officer is to blame. 

15. Is the non-restraint system, which al- 
lows such neglect in any of its officers to pass 
unnoticed, a sound, healthy, and improved 
system ? 

16. Does“ A Looker-on” think that the 
system, as carried out at Lincola, works 
well? 

17. Does he think it a hamane system? 

w. D.C. 





THE HUMANE SYSTEM OF TREAT- 
ING THE INSANE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—I have to apologise for addressing 
you so soon after you were kind enough to 
publish my letter on the imprepricty of the 
total abolition of all restraint in the treat- 
ment of insanity, and I should not now ven- 
ture to intrude myself on you did I not feel 
it incumbent on me to answer an insinuation 
contained in an article headed, “ Coercion 
of the Insane ; Reply of ‘ A Looker-on ’ to 
Mr. Stilwell and Dr. Blake; which has 
since appeared in your Journal of the 26th 
instant; I shall pass over that part of the 
reply alluding to Mr. Stilwell and Philale- 
thes, and only notice what applies to me, 
The learned “ Looker-on” attacks me on 
three points. First, he says, /acetiously, 
“ Dr. Blake surprises me, I wish he would 
get out of the Lincoln atmosphere, and not 
join in the ery against Mr. Hill, who seems 
to have raised a jealousy in that neighbour- 
hood, because he has ventured, as a young 
man, to give a lectare on insanity, which 
nothing will allay.” Now I beg to say 
that your anonymous correspondent had no 
grounds for this accusation; I never found 
fault with Mr. Hill for having given a lec- 
ture on insanity, I only objected to the as- 
sertion contained in his book, that “ restraint 
is never necessary, never justifiable, and 
always injarious, in all cases of lunacy 
whatsoever ;” and it is satisfactory to me to 
find that your correspondent, at the conclu- 
sion of his reply, admits the validity of my 
objection, by saying, “ His cases, illustra- 
tive of the necessity of restraint, answer 
themselves.” The second attempt at fading 
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fault is, I would say, quite irrelevant to my 
letter; your correspondent says, “‘I can 
only tell Dr. Blake that, if he can entirely 
abolish restraint in the old part of the Not- 
tingham Asylum, he will demonstrate, 
beyond controversy, that Mr. Hill is wrong 
in his position, that “a properly-constracted 
building is required for such purpose.” 
If the “ Looker-on” does not exactly ap- 

rove of that part of our asylum to which 
be alludes, his opinion is only in unison 
with that entertained by its governors and 
medical officers. We are not, however, re- 
sponsible for what was built thirty years 





ago ; our duty is to make the best use of it 
we can, until better accommodation can be 
provided. This we have endeavoured to| 
do, and we have no reason to be ashamed 

of the result, as will be seen in our report, | 
which you were good enough to print io 
your Nuwber of the 12th instant. 

I now come to the third part of your cor- 
respondent's letter, which alone induces me 
to notice it,as it would imply that I am 
capable of keeping back evidence to suit an 
unworthy purpose. The letter goes on to 
say, “I would further ask Dr. Blake, al- 
though he will not offer a decided opinion 
on the important question, ‘Whether the 
Bervous energy is not sooner exhausted, and 
the paroxysms shortened, by seclusion?’ If 
he could not give a remarkable instance 
from his own asylam, where the two methods 
of restraint and seclusion have been tried 
on the same patient?” This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is an unhandsome insinuation, The 
case to which he alludes was that of a young 
man subject to maniacal attacks. Previous 
to the accession of his last paroxysm, be 
had been treated on the old plan, but during 
his last illoess he was simply secluded. 
When he had perfectly recovered his reason, 
he was questioned as to which method of 
treatment he gave the preference, and his 
answers were decidedly in favour of simple 
seclusion; he was, however, much weaker 
and more emaciated, and was longer in re- 
covering his usual appearance than after any 
of his previous attacks. This, therefore, | 
could not be quoted as a sufficiently deci- | 
sive case to authorise me to give my sanc- 
tion to the general adoption of such a plan | 
of treatment; on the contrary, the subse- | 
quent emaciation and debility tended to} 
give me an unfavourable opinion of the 
practice. 

A second case, however, afterwards pre- 
sented itself, and enabled us to prosecute 
our ioquiry; the subject of which was a 
female, who suffered from periodical attacks 
of mania, which lasted from a fortnight to 
three weeks each; this patient was simply 
secluded in a slightly-darkened room, but 
her attack continued the usual time ; and she 
was much bruised in various parts of the 
body, by striking herself with her shut 
hands, and she appeared more exhausted 








than on her recovery from former attacks, 
while she expressed herself a strong advo- 
cate for the application of restraint in Aer 
case. This person is now labouring uader 
another paroxysm, on theapproach of which 
she requested, while yet in possession of her 
reason, that she might be prevented from 
injering herself, by the application of her 
usual restraint. Such has been the result, 
not only of the case to which your corre- 
spondent triumphantly alludes, but also of 
one which occurred since, the result of 
which tended rather to strengthen my bias 
in favour of the humane application of protec- 
tive restraint during maniacal paroxysms, I, 
notwithstanding, did not wish to influence 
the profession prematurely, by the recital of 
these trials, and, therefore, cautiously ex- 
pressed myself in my letter to you, in the 
following terms :—** I shall not veoture to 
offer a decided opinion on this important 
question, as I conceive it can only be fairly 
set at rest by the test of experience and at- 
tentive observation.” This explaoation 
will, I trust, convince your “ Looker-on,” 
as wellas the profession generally, that I 
could have bad no other motive than a good 
one, in not quoting the “ remarkable in- 
stance” to which your correspondent al- 
lauded, 


While on this subject, I shall ventare to 
express my regret at observing that indivi- 
duals appear, on becoming partisans of the 
total abolition system, to declare “ guerre A 
mort” against every thing, however service- 
able, which may have been used in any way 
in the abuse of restraint in the old, but hap- 
pily exploded, manner of treating the insane. 
As a proof of this, I would instance the ex- 


| ulting terms in which one of the Middlesex 


magistrates alluded to the destruction of 
every large chair in the Hanwell Asylum, 
which he boasted at that moment served to 
floor the carpenter's shop. Now, with all 
due deference to the learned governor, I 
think a few, well stuffed, with a broad lea- 
ther strap to each, might have been safely 


| retained for the use of infirm and paralytic 


patients, without any fear of their being 
abused, under the able superintendence of 
the officers of that noble institution. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I notice 
the communication of your anonymous cor- 
respondent solely for the reasons already 
stated. I have, however, resolved that no- 
thing shall induce me to reply to any farther 
observations of a similar nature. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 


Anprew Brake, M.D., 
Physician to the Nottingham General 
Lunatic Asylum, 


Nottingham, Dec, 30, 1840, 
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RESTRAINT OF LUNATICS. 


CASES OF INSANITY REQUIRING 
RESTRAINT. 


BY PHILALETHES. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Sin:—I am sorry that “A Looker-on ” is 
not quite so pleased with my recent letters as 
with my former ones. However, I cannot de- 
viate from my straightforward couree, of what 
I deem weeful suggestions ; nor can I adopt 
the flippant style of “ A Looker-on,” which 
I thiok little adapted to the discussion of a 
grave subject, and one affecting humanity's 
very core, 

Bot I will reply to “A Looker-on's”’ 
question ; for though put with levity, it is, io 
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induced or protracted by an odious sexual 
habit, as invincible as it is humiliating and 
degrading. Nothing but the strait-swaistcoat 
applied duriog the night,and the most strict, 
nay, more than the most strict, watching, 
during the day, will ensure prevention, and 
effect a cure in this case. To be secured in 
the night, and never to be allowed to pass 
out of the sight of the guardian during the 
day—not even to go to the water-closet,— 
are both and equally necessary. 

This hidden source of insanity, and of the 
ineflicacy of our remedies, is more frequent, 
both in male and female patients, than is 
generally supposed. It is an ajl-important 





and most delicate subject, and demands the 
most careful investigation, 
It is well known that puerperal insanity, 


reality, @ very grave one. One of the cases | especially, sometimes assumes the form of 
which L enumerated as requiring restraint, | pymphomania ; induced by intestinal irrita- 


the momentary restraint of the Strait-waist- | tion, loss of blood, and mental emotion, it is 
coat or the chair-belt, is that in which the modified by the state of the uterine system 


patient “ would swallow his own ordure.” | and sexual organs. 


Hereupon “ A Looker-on” quotes the para- 
graph from the Report of the physician of 
the Hanwell Asylum, which your readers 
will find at p. 473, aod which he gives by 
Stating, that ** patients will sometimes swal- 
low any kind of nastiness,” &c, Can “A 
Looker-on ” really regard these two cases 
as identical? To a medical person the differ- 
ence is, that of bulimia and the most bor- 
ridly perverted appetite! I can readily ima- 
gine thata supply of wholesome bread, or 
of wholesome food of any kind, would pre- 
vent the patient affected with voracious ap- 
petite from eating trash; it would be the 
remedy which would suggest itself to every 
one ; buat not the luxurious table of Helio- 
gabalus would have prevented a certain pa- 
tient from starting up suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, after the evacuation of the bowels, 
and devouring the excrement! Would “a 
piece of bread ” have cured such a perverted 
appetite as this? It would, indeed, have 





In such a case special 
care may be required, and another circum- 
stance requiring the strait-waisicoat may be 
added. 

I need not say more. My object is not to 
contend with * A Looker-on,” or any one, 
[ am wedded to no system; I write from 
the lore of truth, more especially of such 
truths as may be useful to my fellow-mortals. 
lo doing so I find myself opposed to the 
abettors of a plan for rejecting an important 
remedy, important equally in its physical 
and moral influence, as if we had too many, 
and called upon to support the independence 
of each individual physician in his solution 
of the means of cure of this most calamitous 
of human maladies. 

The principal subject of this note will be 
noticed by me again. I may briefly allude 
to one patient who implored me to devise 
for him some mode of restraining him from 
his addiction to this vice. Another patient, 
a female, equally afflicted, one day wrote 


heen a homoropathic remedy for a herculean | wpon a scrap of paper,” 1 am a beast,” but 
malady, and means totally disproportionate, | could never be induced to make any further 


and inadequate to the end, and one, assur- 
edly, which the able physician of the Han- 
well Asylum would never have dreamt of 
prescribing for such a case. 

The simplest preventive, in such a case, is 
the chair-belt. The very discipline of this 
restraint, though continued but for a few 
minutes daily, bas a moral effect on the pa- 
lent, which greatly contributes to his cure ; 
a consideration which infinitely outweighs 
all others, and apparently (if we may judge 
by his remarks on Mr, Stilweil's interesting 
case) not by any means appreciated by 
‘*A Looker-on,” 

But to pursue my course.—There is an- 
other, another sad case, which will require the 
use, aye, and the constantand long-continued 
use of the strait-waistcoat. It is that in 
which a miserable form of insanity, gene- 
rally with a disposition to suicide, has been 

No. 906 
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disclosure; but the hint was taken, In both 
of these patients there was a disposition to 
suicide. 

Several facts have struck me in regard to 
the treatment of the insane. and its recent 
discussion before and by the public, and 
with the detail of these 1 will conclude this 
communication, 

1. I think that the efforts of the physician 
are likely, henceforth, to be crippled by 
public prejudices, excited by the recent in- 
discreet discussions, and I aflirm most dog- 
matically,” that if he be not at liberty indi- 
vidually, without exciting opposition or pre- 
judice, to apply the strait-waistcoat, the 
ankle-strap, or the chair-belt, when his owa 
judgment may suggest them, he will be de- 
prived of the free use of most important re- 
medies, 

2. Some coercion there must be. 

2N 


Now, 
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whether this be the physical manual force 
of keepers, or that of an inoclosure of brick 
walls, with or without wadding, or the 
strait-waistcoat, the ankle-strap, the chair- 
belt, ought to be left to the judgment of the 
physician, unbiassed by popular prejudice 
and clamour, to determine. No rule should 
be laid down by one physician or board, 
either “dogmatically” or insidiously, for 
the guidance of the rest, on points of such 
Vital importance to the community. What 
should we say of a public outery against 
blood-letting or opium as remedies, becanse, 
forsooth, they have sometimes been used im- 
properly and in excess? 

3. The mode of treating insanity must 
vary according to its different causes, its 
different forms, its different tendencies, ac- 
cording as it may occur in the young or old, 
in the male or female sex, in the upper and 
educated, and in the lower and ignorant 
classes of society, with their various sus- 
ceptibilities, &c. The mind must be im- 

“A Looker-on” seems to have no 
idea of the extent of this subject, otherwise 
he would have thought Mr. Stilwell’s case 
too interesting in itself, too interesting in its 
suggestions, to be made a subject for ridicule. 
I wonder whether “ A Looker-on "’ ever saw 
the recent work of M. Leuret, “ Da Traite- 
ment Moral de la Folie” (Paris, 1840); but 
I suppose not, for I do not yet see it noticed 


in this country. Buttoproceed. The minds 
of the patients should be interested, the 
body greatly exercised; pie-crast and beer 
should not be deemed proper articles to con- 
stitute a dinner ; and I would also reject 
cheese as little suited to invalids; the die- 
tetics, the secretions and excretions should 


be regulated. If experiments are to be 
made, I would suggest the trial of teetotalism, 
as much more likely to be useful (with the 
due exceptions) than the total removal of 
beneficial restraints. But, asa part of the 
moral treatment, I regard the constant en- 
forcement of a gentle, gentlemanly, quiet 
conduct between the patients themselves, 
&s a point of the utmost value and import- 
ance. 

4. Lastly, I believe an asylum, or a 
valetudinarium, if you please, is wanting, 
which should include cerebral diseases, not 
insanily, causes of a highly nervous charac- 
ter, bordering on insanity, and yet not in- 
sanity. Some of these might require one or 
more kjnds of coercion to which I have 
limited my remarks, and which the physi- 
cian should be at liberty to use, without re- 
straint. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

PHILAcetnes, 

Dec. 28, 1840. 


P.S.—It has occurred to me that the 
printer of the Hanwell Asylum Report has 
made a mistake, and omitted to bracket 
Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, aod Friday's 
dinners together, 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 


To the Editer of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Observing the philanthropic endea- 
vours of yourself and several correspon- 
dents, to relieve and alter the system too 
long pursued towards our fellow-creatures, 
suffering from the worst of maladies the 
human frame is liable to, namely, deranged 
or infirm intellect, there is one portion, and 
that not a small one, of those unfortunate 
persons, which has been entirely overlooked, 
who, nevertheless, require our sympathy, 
and the manner of treatment they are sub- 
jected to thoroughly investigated, That 
portion I desire to bring under your notice, 
feeling assured you will not allow it to pass 
without comment; and that when measures 
are brought forward to alleviate and im- 
prove the treatment which has been gene- 
rally followed towards this most unfortunate 
class, some course may be thought of to in- 
clude those to whom I now call attention, 
I allude to those insane persons placed out 
in separate houses by medical men, prioci- 
pally im or sear London, that they may have 
the advantage of their immediate care and 
skill—or from other eauses; usually ander 
the superintendence of a keeper from some 
insane establishment; aod there, frequently 
with but little domestic comfort, and proba- 
bly with less sympathy, without change of 
society, they remain in almost solitary con- 
| finement, subjected to the caprice and con- 
|venience of their generally uneducated 
| keepers; bad, indeed, must this sometimes 
| be, for even with persons supposed to 
| have more knowledge and management, to 
which they pretend, I could point out great 
| errors, and the use of harsher measures than 
| 1, who was brought up io an insane estab- 
lishment, was ever acquainted with. One 
jean now scarcely believe, that an unfortu- 
|pate individual, highly connected, should 
| be allowed to be seen, frequently, walking in 
| the public streets handcuffed, This, surely, 

points out that there is great fault in this 
system; no licence being required, the com- 
| missioners have not, I uoderstwad, the power 
| of visiting houses where one person only is 
so confined, their attendants, consequently, 
are wore removed from fear of detection or 
reprimand; and I believe there is much 
that requires looking into in these isolated 
cases. 

Will you allow me to trespass for a few 
lines, to give a tribute to deserved merit; 
and to make known that, for more than forty 
years, in which my late father conducted an 
insane establishment without keepers, the 
mild and non-coercion system was pursued 
to the letter, and a large family was brought 
op with feelings of sympathy and respect 
for, and many of the most pleasing scenes 


of youth aud childhood were passed ia the 
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amusement received and afforded to those 
placed under his care; his family and es- 
tablishment were one; kind attention, do- 
mestic comfort, and light amusements, had 
the happy effect of restoring many to health. 
There must be much difficulty in carrying 
this system into large establishments ; and 
the power possessed by Dr. Conolly, that of 

tfect moral control over madness, is, I 
ear, of such a nature not to be attained by 
the many. 

The most severe punishment that can be 
used, if continued for any length of time, is 
solitary confinement; and there must be a 
doubt with many persons, as with myself, 
and I speak from experience, of the pro- 
priety of allowing insane persons so much 
liberty, when io a state of excitement, as to 
leave them the power to injure themselves 
or others; and there are many times when 





of which Dr. Cookson does not seem to be 
aware, My letter appeared in your Jour- 
nal, Oct. 31, ult.; Dr. Cookson’s official 
report, to which he alludes, is dated Nov, 
2, and appeared in your Journal, Nov. 7. 
Moreover, as yon are yourself aware, a 
deviation from copy has introduced into 
my letter in your Journal the words “a 
single personal mark of violence,” instead 
of “a single personal mark of her vio- 
lence.” 

Dr. Cookson goes on to observe, “ Time 
has, indeed, been when fractured limbs and 
other serious accidents have happened from 
the unskilfal manipulation of the “ manage- 
him-as-you-best-may” process, but we dis- 
approve of these sorts of practices entirely.” 

Does Dr. Cookson intend to convey that 
accidents have not happened where instra- 
mental restraint is employed; or that acci- 


it is, and, in my opinion, ever will be, the | dents could not have happened in the Lin- 


greatest kindness towards the sufferer, to be | 
soothed by proper temporary control; one | 


case, much to the purpose, has been noticed 
by my brother; and the mild restraint, such 
as a linen jacket will afford, administered 


only under the eye and direction of a well-| 
regulated superior, appears to me far prefer- | 


coln Asylum if instramental restraint bad 
been employed. If any such instance has 
occurred there from which instrumental re- 
straint would have saved the sufferer, I call 


upon Dr. Cookson to produce it, Dr. Cook- 


son begs :—*“ In the name of common sense 
let us have no more of these school-boy 


able to the personal efforts of stout keepers, | rants ; let our cases not rest upon a parcel 
who, irritated by resistance, may use more | of phrases from the ‘ Fustian Dictionary,’ 


force than is required, and the patient may, 
by exertion, sustain injury; and before we 
can sappose neither of these modes required, 
we must greatly change our ideas, and be- 
lieve madness is not such as itappears. IJ 
am, Sir, with feelings of great respect, for 
the many benefits conferred by your exer- 
tions, in various ways, to the profession and 
public, your obedient servant, 
Georce Stitweit, 
Surgeon, &c. 
Epsom, Dec. 25, 1840. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—In your Number, Nov, 28, Dr. 
Cookson has asserted that “ the last para- 
graph of Mr. Hill's letter is a covert attack 
upon those who have reported Miss A.’s 
case; it is a mass of assertions supported 
by the ghost of a fact, in the shape of some- 
thing that Mr. R. G, Hill will venture to 
say. ‘I will venture to say,’ says Mr. Hill, 
* that neither this patient (meaning Miss A.) 
nor any one else exhibits, at this moment, 
a single personal mark of violence.” Now, 
at the very moment when these words were 
before the eyes of your readers in this part 


of the country, I was writing the report of | 


the asylum on which the appendix to my 
letter was founded.” 
Here, Mr, Editor, is aconfusion of dates, 





|bat upon those stubborn things which are 


worth a world of windy declamation,— 
racts.” It isa fact that seren instances of 
suicide occurred in the Lincoln Asylum 
during the reign of instrumental restraint ; 
and another of a patient found dead in bed, 
strangled by a strait-waistcoat, in which 
he had been left for the night. It is a fact, 
that in one of these cases of suicide, the 
unhappy sufferer, a female, was confined 
for the cruel period of eight weeks, as fol- 
lows:—** Daring the day, when left aione, 
she sat in a chair made purposely for such 
occasions, with her hands and arms confined 
in a strait-waistcoat, and her body, neck, 
and legs separately strapped to the chair. 
Even from this situation she once succeeded 
in extricating herself by pressing her feet 
against the foot-board. At night each wrist 
was confined in a manacle, screwed into the 
bedside, and she was prevented from slip- 
ping upwards or downwards by straps at- 
tached respectively to the upper part of her 
strait-waistcoat, and to her feet, and from 
thence to the bed.* It is a fact that three 
cases of suicide occurred within a period of 
eleven months (under even reduced testraint), 





® This patient strangled herself with a 
strap, which had been used in the night- 
time for securing her feet. The nurse stated, 


|“ that at balf-past nine o'clock she had left 


her confined in the usual manner in bed, 
where she had been attempting to feed her, 
and that on retarning in ten minutes after- 
wards she found her lying upon the floor 
lifeless.” 

2N2 
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shortly before I came into office as house- 
surgeon. Such practice has now obtained 
the appellation of ** mild restraint,” in cou- 
tra-distinction to the horrifying abuse of 
instruments which used to be almost univer- 
sal, and which even yet occasionally peeps 
oat through crevices in lunatic bastilles, 

Dr. Cookson says,—* Your readers will 
be curious to know how this woman (Miss 
A.) was managed in former days without 
restraint; and gives the particulars of a 
struggle between her and her attendant, 
from the house-surgeon’s journal, Now, 
Sir, for Dr. Cookson’s honesty: he leaves 
this report of the house-surgeon’s without 
date, the next paragraph being dated,— 
“ Minute-Book, March 2, 1840;”" thus leav- 
ing to be understood, that this treatment of 
Miss A. took place in my time, my resig- 
nation having beea made April 27, 1840, 
while that report (would you believe it, 
Mr, Editor?) is actually the report of my 
successor, the present house-surgeon. 

I have asserted that Miss A.’s case is “a 
regularly got-up case.” I repeat the asser- 
tion. Miss A. had excited little attention 
until the exigencies of the restraint system 
had called for a case to sustain its continu. 
ance. The case of Miss A., a patient of 
extraordinary stature, power, aod resolu- 
lion, presented itself, and was seized for the 
purpose. This patieot was admitted into 
the Lincoln Asylum, Feb. 6, 1538, and had 
created in the house so little terror, and 
occasioned so little disturbance, that even 
so late as February, 1540, the reports both 
of the physicians and of the house-surgeon 
respecting her exhibit few entries of an ex- 
traordinary character; and even children of 
the tender age of from four to eight years 
were allowed to associate freely with her, 
without apprehension of injury. About this 
period, Dr. Cookson and some other indivi- 
duals, jealous of the éclat which the humane 
system was conferring upon the Lincolo 
Asylom, and the parties who had been in- 
strnmental in its adoption, commenced their 
attack upon it, by privately collecting evi- 
dence from discharged patients, and followed 
it up with evidence from dismissed attend- 
ants, after previous private examinations, 
Presently, Miss A.’s case grew into impor- 
tance. Dr. Cookson and the present house- 
surgeon began a system of reporting even 
the most minute details respecting ber; in- 
deed, a large portion of the house-surgeon’s 
lime appears to have been devoted to this 
purpose: folio followed folio, and a volume 
of considerable magnitude could even now 
be collected therefrom. Dr. Cookson has 
avowed in an official report, Nov. 13, ult., 
that he has reported this case with a view 
to its being published ; and here, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I will beg to quote a paragraph from 
the leading article in Tue Lancet of Dee. 12: 
“ How did it happen that Dr. Conolly and 
the committee, after having deliberately 





resolved to give the humane system a fair 
trial, retained the services of subordinate 
officers who were entirely opposed to that 
system in its principle and details; and who, 
not satisfied with reporting, created difficul- 
ties and revolting scenes, to report to mem- 
bers of former commitieces of visiting jus- 
tices? It is quite evident that the humane 
system can only be carried out successfully 
by house-surgeons, chaplains, matrons, aod 
keepers, who believe in its efficiency as 
firmly as the superinteadent,” 

Io the criminatory evidence which Dr. 
Cooksoa has stated that he has placed ia 
your hands, with a wish for your selecting 
for publication extracts therefrom, I will 
beg to inform your readers that I have writ- 
ten a reply, which stands recorded on the 
minutes of the Lincoln Asylum, along with 
the following resolution unanimously passed 
by a large general board of the goveraors :— 
“ Resolved uoanimously, oa the motion of 
Sir Edward French Bromhead, seconded 
by the Rev. W. M. Pierce, That the thanks 
of this general board of governors are due 
to Mr. Hill, for bis clear, convincing, and 
most satisfactory statements; and that the 
same aod the appendix be entered oo the 
minutes of the board, to accompany the evi- 
dence produced against the character of the 
establishment.” 

1 now recommend Dr. Cookson to publish 
both the evidence and the reply, aod I will 
fearlessly leave the result without comment 
to the jadgment of your readers, I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your faithful and obedient 
servant, 

Rovert Gaapiner Hire, 


Lincolo, Dec. 21, 1840. 
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In November, 1838, M. Gannal made a 
visit to London for the express purpose of 
testing the value ofa fluid hehad discovered, 
and which, he believed, had the full power 
of arresting putrefaction, and completely 
preserving animal bodies. The body of a 
man, aged 33, was placed at the disposal of 
M. Gannal for the purpose of being em- 
balmed, The individual had died of epilepsy 
and disease of the brain on Nov. 5, 1835, 
and was removed to the Anatomical Theatre, 
Little Windmill-street, on Nov. 9th. The 
weather at this time was particularly mild 
aod humid; the appearances of commencing 
putrefaction were visible over the abdomen, 
and about the root of the neck; there was 
also a foul ulcer the size of a half-crown on 
the right leg. M. Gannal considered the 
body was favourable for the purpose, as it 
was muscular and well-proportioned. He 
conducted his process of embalming in the 
presence of Mr. Gregory Smith, who made 
the condition that he should be present dur- 
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EMBALMING AND PRESERVING ANIMALS. 


ing the whole time, and that the body should 
remain ia his custedy until the period ar. 
rived for its being opened, We are informed 
that M. Gannal cut down upwn the lefi 
carotid artery, and injected, with a common 
syringe, about two quarts of his preserva- 
tive Quid in a direction towards the heart; 
a small quantity of the Quid escaped from 
the ulcer on the leg; the pipe was with- 
drawn, and the wound neatly closed by 
suture; he then, with bits of cotton moisten. 
ed with the essence of cloves, and tinged 
with carmine, wiped over the surface of the 
body, and placed a little colour upon the 
lips; the body became quite firm io about 
balf an hour: and it was remarked that the 
scrotum, which, before the injection was 
relaxed, now became corrugated and firm, 
the urinary bladder was not emptied; nor 
were injections of any kiod thrown into the 
bowels; the body, with the exception of the 
small wound in the neck, remaining perfectly 





undisturbed. Oo the following day it was 


Sil 


served for many weeks; the wax upon the 
face cracked, and began to peel off, and dis- 
played the skin of the face drying; a fresh 
coating of it was, therefore, applied about 
nine mouths after the first date of the em- 
balming. 

In December, 1840, it was determined the 
body should be removed from the coffin, and 
that it should undergo an examination in 
public ; consequently a large number of the 
members of the profession and other scienti- 
fic persons assembled on Tuesday, the 15th 
December, to witness the unrolling of the 
bandages from the body, which had now 
been embalmed upwards of two years. Mr, 
Gregory Smith superintended the examina- 
tion ; previous to which he briefly explained 
the circumstances which had given occasion 
to the investigation. The bandeges were 
removed, and, in some places, more espe- 
cially about the feet, were damp, and strongly 
impregnated with a mixed aromatic and 
acetous smell; the oiled silk had evidently 


evident that all appearance of putrefaction | been destroyed by this fluid exhalation, and 
was gone ; the body remained frm and un-| the lead in parts had perished from a simi- 
changed, and the countenance was remark- | lar cause; the bandages were perfect, and 
ably placid and natural, On the 13th of | might have been removed separately; to 
November, M. Gannal finished the embalm-| save time, however, they were hastily di- 
ing by introducing glass eyes, the contents | vided, and the entire body laid bare. No 
of each globe having been previously re-| other odour, than that which the coverings 
moved, and placed a little powdered alum | emitted, was perceptible during the exami- 
in the orbit; the body was dressed in a shirt nation.* The appearances seemed to indicate 


aod drawers, and bandages applied from the | 


feet upwards ; a sual! quantity of the pow-| 
dered alum was sprinkled over the genital 


that the body bad shrunk, but not so much 
as might have been expected; it remained 
in most parts soft and elustic, and presented 


organs ; the bandages were moistened with | generally the waxy appearance before men- 


the spirit of rosemary; over the vandages | tioned, and had rather a dark tinge. Those 
oiled silk was placed i separate pieces, one | parts which bad been more exposed, such as 
to each leg, a third to enclose the truok, and the head and face, the hands, and part of the 
a fourth for the head and neck; the whole | left arm, had become dry and firm, and of a 
body, excepting the face and hands, was | brown colour. The lower part of the legs 
then inclosed in a thin expansion of sheet | and the feet were of a darker hue, and the 
lead, similar to that employed in packing | bandages in the neighbourhood very moist, 
tea; in a bottle were placed the particulars | so as to give rise to the idea that they were 
of the individual's death, and the circum-) rather less perfectly preserved. The abdo- 
stances connected with the embalming, sign- minal parietes were soft, and easily divided ; 
ed by M. Gannal. The body was afterwards and, upon exposing the muscular structure, 
swathed in bandages from the feet upwards, | it was noticed to be firm and resisting. The 
altogether about two hundred yards were | abdominal viscera were in situ, and could 
employed; the face and hands were then | be handled without danger of tearing them ; 
glased with a little foe wax,and M.Gannal | they were more dry than asual, but in other 
pronounced the embalming to be completed. | respects would admit a very close examina- 
All who had the opportunity of seeing the | tion. The lower part, as well as the arch 
body allowed that it looked remarkably | of the colon, contained hardened feces, and 
well, and the countenance as natural as pos- —__— —_— — - . 
sible. In about ten days afterwards the| * This may have been perfectly true with 
body was placed in a leaden coffin with | regard to those who wer? seated on the 
two small windows, corresponding to the | lower benches immediately around the body, 
face and hands; it was soldered down, | or who took part in the process of unwrap- 
which occasioned some moisture upon the | ping. But having ourselves visited the 


ioner side of the glass, and it was again 
opeved and allowed to remain so; the body 
was placed in a room detached from the 
building, and was exposed to the heat of 
the sun in summer, and the damp of winter ; 
there was occasionally, however, a fire io 
the room ; no perceptible change was ob- 





theatre at an advanced period of the exami- 
nation, and, by the upper door of the apart- 
ment, we must confess that our nose was 
assailed by a most insalubrious and disagree- 
able stench, in which neither pyrolignic 
acid por aromatics, but putrid flesh, claimed 
the predominating place.—Svus-Ep, L. 
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some portions of the ingesta might be felt 
adhering to the inner surface of the small 
intestines. The liver was reduced in size, 
but soft, and was, with its ligaments, care- 
fully examined, The kidoeys and the uri- 
nary bladder, which was empty, were all in 
@ good state of preservation ; as was also 
the spleen and pancreas. The chest was 
examined ; the left lung was firmly adhering 
to the inner surface of the ribs, and it was 
sufficiently obvious that there had been con- 
siderable disease of that side of the chest. 
The heart was firm in structure, and readily 
admitted examisation as to the condition of 
its valves ; there were masses of coagula ia 
a firm state in the right auricle; the right 
lung was collapsed. There was no fluid in 
the chest, nor in any cavity of the body, 
The bead was next opened, and from the 
hurried manoer in which it was obliged to 
be done, from the length of time which the 
investigation necessarily occupied, the 
dura mater was torn, and the brain dis- 
laced ; but it was found in parts to be firm 
in structure and well preserved ; other parts 
were soft and cream-like, particularly near 
the posterior part of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, probably from the gravitation of the 
fluid confined in the brain, or from disease of 
this organ which had caused the death of 
the individual. Examinations were then 
made to ascertain the condition of the mus- 
cular and other structures of the limbs; io 
some places these were found so well pre- 
served as to retain their original colour, aod 
they could be readily separated from the 
surrounding cellular membrane, so as to ad- 
mit of a dissection taking place, although 
the parts were too dry for it to be done with 
the usual facility. The knives used in the 
examination were uvaffected by the uid. 
During tue time M, Gannal was in town, 
many other experiments were tried to prove 
the value of the preservative quality ef this 
fluid. An ass colt, of five moaths old, was 
killed on the 12th of November, 1838, with 
hydrocyanic acid; the next day the body 
was injected, previous to which it was ob- 
served, that it was in a very unfavourable 
state ; the abdomen was so exceedingly ty m- 
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extreme tension of the belly, it had never 
reached; these parts were rapidly passing 
into a state of decomposition, and smelt ex- 
tremely offensive. It was the best possible 
example of the preservative quality of the 
fluid ; some preserved portions of the ani- 
mal were thrown into a cellar and exposed 
to damp; after some months these were 
again examined, and cut into. Below the 
surface, which was covered with mildew, 
the structure was found to be perfectly 
fresh, and of the same colour as on the 
former occasion. Another portion was 
buried, and presented a similar condition 
after having remained in the ground for two 
or three months, and in ove instance for six 
moaths. The fluid has been employed very 
largely by the patentee, Mr, George Smith, 
Jobn-street, Oxford-street, in the preserva- 
tion of objects of natural history, in which 
birds, as large as a peacock, have been pre- 
pared without the slightest derangement of 
the internal parts, and after being placed 
in proper altitudes have been kept in com- 
mon sitting-rooms without the slightest un- 
pleasant smell being discovered.* In the 
smaller birds M. Gannal considers it neces- 
sary merely to throw the fluid down the 
trachea; but ia quadrupeds and the larger 
birds he prefers sending it more directly 
into the circulation, M, Gannal states, that 
very many experiments have been made, 
and the most rigid trials have proved how 
completely the animals preserved by this 
fluid are protected from the ravages of the 
museum insect, which every anatomist knows 
to his cost is so extremely destructive to 
anatomical preparations. Portions of flesh 
aod diflerent structures were also immersed 
ion the fluid, and have remained preserved, 
and in some instances retained part of their 
colour, Among other specimens exhibited, 
was a mutton chop and the heart of a lamb. 
Two bodies were injected with some of this 
fluid for the purposes of dissection, and as far 
as the preservation of the parts seemed to 
answer admirably; but the colour was a 
good deal altered, and, from the report of 
those gentlemen employed in the dissection, 
the fine edge of the kaife was soon removed, 


panitic as to threaten the bursting of the | and ia the winter season the opinion was in 
parietes, consequent on the fermentation of | favour of the old method of injecting with 
@ quantity of food ia the stomach and bowels | the solution of nitrate of potash. To sam 


at the time of death. 


The blood of the| ap as to the preservative qualities of this 


animal was Quid. A pipe was placed in the fluid, there canbe no doubt but that it may 
carotid, and about three piats of the Quid in-| be made available to many very useful aad 


jected towards the heart; the effect was 
marked io the firmness and rigidity of the 
extremities, also in the neck and face, The 
animal was allowed to remain untouched 
in the dissecting-room for about a month, 
and was placed near a large fire daily. The 
body was then dissected, and it was found 
that the fluid had not distributed itself 
equally to all parts; there was a very 
marked difference in that which had re- 





important purposes, not only as regards 
science but in a social pointof view ; among 
these might be enumerated the arresting pu- 
trefaction when developed quickly from sud- 
den or violent death, or when desirable that 


* Many specimens of birds wer exhibit- 
ed atone of the meetings of the Med. Chir. 
Society, about twelve months siace.—Rer. 


ceived the @uid from that which, from the | Lancer, 
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a body should be removed to a distance, or 
that it should be identified for the purposes 
of justice, in burials taking place io 
churches, and in the preservation of the 
bodies of noble or illustrious personages. 
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MEDICAL REFORM, 


EASTERN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 


Tuts Association, which was instituted 
some years ago, and now numbers among its 
members a large portion of the medical pro-| 
fession in the counties of Perth, Fife, and 
Forfar, bas for its object the promotion of the 
general interests of the faculty, and, especi- | 
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miputes of the last general meeting, and of the 
subsequent meetings of the council of the As- 
sociation, together with a variety of corre- 
spondence, and a draft of petitions which, 
as will be seen from the first resolution, it 
was agreed to preseat to Her Majesty and 
the Legislature. 

Dr. Axnperson, Dundee, rose to propose 
the first resolution, namely, “ That this meet- 
ing unanimously adopt the petitions to Her 
Majesty, and to both Houses of Parliament, 
and direct them to be signed by the president 
and secretaries, in name, and in behalf of the 
Association, and presented as soon as possi- 
ble after the meeting of Parliament.” He 
(Dr. A.) felt it to be altogether unnecessary 
to seek to press upon the Association the pro- 


ally, the obtaining some legislative enact-| priety of this resolution, for all of them must 
meut calculated greatly to diminish, if not| be perfectly sensible of the urgent necessity 
altogether to suppress, quackery and empiri-| there was for bringing their claims fully and 
cism, and thus at once to benefit the public, | distinctly before Parliament. He was happy 
and to increase aud maintain the respect-| to observe that the profession were beginning 


ability and usefulness of the profession. One 
of the main poiats in the reforms sought by | 
the Eastern Medical Association, and similar | 
Associations throughout the three kingdoms, 
is a reform in the medical institutions of the 
country,—or, in other words, the suppression 
of the existing colleges, which are each 
governed by separate and different laws, and 
have opposite privileges and interests,—and 
in their stead, the appointment of one licensing 
bedy for the whole empire, to regulate the 


admission of practitioners by an uniform stan- 


dard of qualification. A detailed statement 
of the objects of the Eastern Medical Asso 
ciation will soon, we believe, be submitted to 
the public; and in the meanwhile, the pre- 
ceding brief and imperfect explanation of 
them may help to show that they are such as 
deserve the active support and assistance of 
the whole community, for it is, of course, of 
the most vital importance that the class to | 
whom the care of the public health is com- | 
mitted should consist only of men properly | 
educated and instructed in all the branches | 
of their difficult and delicate art. 

A general meeting of the Eastern Medical 


to stir actively in their own defence, and ia 
defence of the public; for, during last session, 
no fewer than 172 petitions had been present- 
ed to Parliament in favour of medical reform, 
and having attached the signatures of 5019 
duly-qualified practitioners. By such exer- 
tions could they alone hope to succeed ; and 
he was particularly pleased to hear, from the 
minutes just read, that a deputation of the 
council of the Association had procured an 
interview with two members of the Legisla- 
ture—the Earl of Camperdown and Lord 
Kinnaird—both of whom lent a favourable 
ear to their representations. He was satis- 
fied that the claims of the profession only re- 
quired to be properly made kaown to Parlia- 
ment to secure attention to them. He trusted 
the Association would persevere in its exer- 
tions, and he had no doubt that success would 
finally crown their labours. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Fen- 
tox, Alyth, and unanimously agreed to, as 
were all the subsequent resolutions. 

Mr. Youne, surgeon, Kinross-shire, dele- 
gate from the Kinross and Clackmanan Me- 
dical Society, moved the next resolution,— 


Association was held here, on Thursday last, “ That the meeting view with pleasure the 
in the Council Hall, which was kindly grant- | increasing zeal displayed by the profession 
ed by the magistrates for the purpose. The for the advancement of medical reform, and 
meeting was attended by members of the would farther express their great satisfaction 
Association from all the counties compre. | at the interest now manifested by the mem- 
hended within the sphere of its operation, and | bers of the Legislature, and the public journals, 
the proceedings were characterised by a for the settlement of this important subject.” 
heartiness and zeal commensurate with the | He (Mr. Y.) viewed with extreme pleasure 
importance of the objects sought to be at-| the efforts that were now being made to se- 
tained. Dr. Crichton, Dundee, President of | cure the interests of the profession, and of 
the Association, was in the chair. the public in regard to medical reform. The 

Before proceeding to the proper business | practitioners of medicine had been too long 
of the Association, it was agreed, upon the asleep, and they had paid dearly for their 
motion of the chairman, to offer to Her Ma-| apathy. Medical men had hitherto been care- 
jesty and Prince Albert addresses of con- less to a degree about their interests, and, 
gratulation upon the happy event of the birth | trusting to the usefulness and importance 
of the Princess Royal. of their services, had thrown themselves al- 

Dr. Livingstone, Dundee, one of the secre- | most completely upon the generosity of the 
taries of the Association, then read the| public as their best and greatest benefactors. 
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In most cases, their liberality and unselfish- | 
ness had met with a sorry_recompense ; and | 
they were often despised aod neglected, while 
uneducated and incompetent men made great | 
pecuniary harvests. It was pleasing to no-| 
tice, however, that the public are at last 
beginning to perceive their true interests, and 
he hoped that they would soon thoroughly 
understand them. At this moment, ignorant 
empirics are realising immense fortunes at the | 
cost of the public health. A vast sum is an- 
nually paid to Government for what is termed 
protection to quack medicines; and the mis- 
chiefs that result from their use cannot be 
calculated. They meet the educated medical 
man every day, who is almost hourly called 
upon to combat their dangerous results. What 
we have most to complain of is the irresponsi- 
bility ofquacks; they pursue their mischievous 
avocations without let or hindrance, and the 
consequences of their ignorant treatment are 
often attributed to the properly -qualitied prac- 
titioner, who is consulted, probably, when too 
late. But it augurs well for the establish- 
ment of a better system, that the medical 
journals, and members of the Legislature, are 
taking up the subject of medical reform. 
Mr. Y. proceeded to state that the medical pro- 
fession, from its importance and usefulness to 
the community, was entitled to legislative pro- 
tection and encouragement. It becomes us, 
he proceeded, to bestir ourselves, and no 
longer endure injustice brought upon us only 
by the disunion and supineness that has so 
long prevailed among us. Let every medical 
association or society, however small, send in 
petitions to the Legislature, and we need not 
despair of obtaining justice. We must agi- 
tate among the profession in the first place, 
and next among the public, showing them the 
deep interest they have in procuring medical 
reform. Mr. Y. then alluded to the evils 
flowing from having such a number of medical 
colleges, all differing from each other in the 
amount of fees exacted by them, and in their 
literary and scientific requirements. The 
great point was to obtain the appointment of 
one licensing body, without whose authority 
no person should be permitted to practise asa 
surgeon or professor of medicine. 

Dr. Ronextrson, Perth, seconded the reso- 
lution. 

Dr. Ketttor, Dundee, moved the third 
resolution, viz. : “* That, as reformation of the 
abuses existing in the mealical institutions of 
the country dees not only affect the interest 
of the medical profession, but is intimately 
connected with the welfare of all classes of 
the commanity, this meeting do recommend 
that public petitions to the Legislature be pre- 
pared and presented.” Dr. K. spoke, in 
support of this resolution, to the following | 
effect :—The resolution which has been put | 
into my hands, although one of considerable 
importance, requires very few words from me | 
to recommend its adoption by this meeting. 

f it be admitted that the object of medical 
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science is to alleviate and cure the ills that 
flesh is heir to, it must also be conceded that 
it is the duty as well as the interest of every 
member of society to exercise his influence in 
behalf of any measure calculated to promote 
that important object. If the medical polity 
of the country is incomplete and unsalutary, 
if the laxity of its government proves injuri- 
ous to science and pernicious to the public 
health, we owe it to ourselves and to our fel- 
low-men, to call upon the Legislature to rectify 
the evils which exist, and to grant an efficient 
salutary provision for the medical wants of 
all classes of the community. The question 
of medical reform cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered a party question—it is altogether a 
public question—a question of general, not of 
individual, interest, and one to which the pe- 
culiar tenets of political parties can have no 
possible relation. Hitherto, the medical insti- 
tutions of the kingdom, instead of proving 
the guardians of the public health, and the 
protectors of the rights and privileges which 
they pretend to confer, have, to the scandal 
of the nation, neglected to institute mea- 
sures calculated to prevent the public from 
being imposed upon by the pernicious mis- 
representations and malpractices of crafty 
charlatans;—hitherto, the medical profes- 
sion has been entirely overlooked by the 
Legislature, there being no legal enact- 
ments to check the baneful influence of the 
disgraceful system of imposture and quack- 
ery, which is at present tolerated in this 
country ; neither are there any laws to protect 
the just and privileged rights of duly-qualified 
practitioners. I presume, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is altogether unnecessary for me here 
to express how much itis to be lamented that 
the honourable calling to which we have 
wedded ourselves, should have been so long 
exposed to the inroads of illiterate, unedu- 
cated pretenders to medical skill. All here, 
I doubt not, can testify to the fatal conse- 
quences of unrestricted empiricism, to its 
daily and hourly proving fatal to its innumer- 
able deluded victims, and most prejudicial to 
the character and usefulness of the legitimate 
healing art. The great aim of this and kindred 
associations, is to endeavour to rescue the 
profession to which we belong from the de- 
gradation to which the want of legal protec- 
tion has exposed it, and make it what it 
pretends to be, and what it ever ought to be, 
worthy of the high encomiums bestowed upon 
it, when its members are influenced only by 
an honourable ambition in the proper dis- 
charge of its highly responsible duties. For 
this laudable object, associations have been 
formed throughout the country ; 172 petitions 
have already been presented to both Houses 
of Parliament; the united testimony of up- 
wards of 5009 legally-qualified practitioners, 
tv the necessity of an immediate interference 
f the Legislature, has thus been given ; and it 
is to be hoped that the cause will be success- 
fully advocated by those members of Parlia- 
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ment who have promised their support. The 

good work has thus been well begun by those 

immediately interested in the welfare of the 

profession ; but, Mr. Chairman, the voice of 

those who have even a deeper interest in the | 
matter is yet to be heard, calling upon the | 
Legislature to vouchsafe a speedy remedy for 
the evils which have already been too long 
inflicted on society—the public have yet a 
duty to perform ; and now, when they are ac- 
quainted with what they owe to themselves, 
—now, when scientific knowledge is rapidly 
spreading over society, and the mist of delu-| 
sion is fast fading away, I doubt not but the 
interest and welfare of the nation will induce 
all classes of the community to join with us in 
petitioning the Legislature in behalf of science, 
of justice, and of hamanity. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Youne, 
of Methven. 

Dr. Miter, Perth, proposed the fourth 
resolution, viz.: “ That this meeting adopt 
the following resolution of the British Medi 
cal Association, viz.: ‘ That the members of 
this Association again pledge themselves to 
return all applications from Life Assurance 
Offices, for certificates of health, unless ac- 
companied by a fee,’ and pledge themselves 
to act upon it, on and after the Ist April, 
1841.” A report by a committee of the council 
of the Association, regarding the fairness and 


equity of Assurance Societies remunerating | 


medical gentlemen, whom they might consult 
as to the health of parties applying for assur- 
ances upon their lives, having been read at a 
previeus period of the meeting, Dr. Miller 
said that he deemed it altogether superfluous 


to offer a single argument in addition to the | 


reasons so forcibly urged in the report in 
favour of the rule laid down in the resqlution 
which he had just read, and which, he had 
no doubt, the meeting would unanimously 
adopt. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Frew, 
Perth. 

Dr. Livixestone, Dundee, moved the next 
resolution, viz.: “ That this meeting con- 
gratulate the medical profession on the manly 
stand made by the practitioners of Ireland 
against the tender offered by the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, in respect of remuneration 
for vaccinating the poor, under the ‘ Small-pox 
Prevention Bill,’ and pledge themselves to 
afford them every support in upholding and 
promoting the dignity and respectability of 
the profession.” Dr. Livingstone said, this 
motion requires, on my part, little comment. 
During the arduous struggle of the medical 
profession to assert its own rights, and the 
cause of humanity, no part of it has been more 
forward, more energetic, and more consist- 
ently liberal than the profession in Ireland. 
Actuated by the high spirit, the independent 
feeling, and genuine warm-heartedness, so 
characteristic of their countrymen, Irish doc- 
tors have ever been foremost in the ranks of 
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present resistance to the degrading terms pro- 
posed by the Poor-Law Commissioners under 
the “ Small-pox Prevention Bill” demands, as 
it must receive, the support of their profes- 
sional brethren. Unhke the profession in 
Scotland, which seems too deeply sunk in 
apathetic indifference, our Irish brethren, 
roused by a deep sense of the insult offered to 
their respectability, have, to a man, risen in 
indignant opposition to the degrading system 
attempted to be forced upon them; and by a 
series of meetings held throughout the country, 
numerously and respectably attended, they 
have, with one voice, disdained the miserable 
pittance offered by the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. There was no faint-heartedness, no 
recoiling from the cause to which they had 
pledged themselves, no fear of consequences, 
no crouching to the merciless task-masters 


| who, in the shape, first, of exclusive corpora- 


tions, (from whom they derived their licence,) 
and, latterly, of the prejudices of a public but 
imperfectly, very imperfectly, acquainted with 
medical affairs, attempted to trample on their 
just rights, and to limit them to less than the 
wages of the meanest labourer. No! the pro- 
fession agreed, as one man, and have now 
driven the Poor-Law Commissioners to seek 
the aid of practising apothecaries. 

Dr. Wenster, Dundee, after making some 
brief remarks, and contrasting several of the 
provisions in the bills laid before Parliament 
by the hon. gentlemen, and giving the pre- 
ference, generally, to that of Mr. Hawes, 
moved, “* That the best thanks of this meeting 
are due to Messrs. Warburton and Hawes, 
for the great care and attention they have 
givento the medical affairs of the United King- 
dom ; and while the members of this Associa- 
tion would hesitate to give their unqualified 
approbation to either of the medical bills now 
before them, they would venture to hope, that 


| the hon. members will, previous to the meet- 


ing of Parliament, by amicable discussion, 
and mutual concession, so modify and amal- 
gamate these bills, that only one mature and 
satisfactory measure may be introduced into 
the House of Commons.” 

Dr. Anpersox, Dundee, seconded the mo- 
tion. 

A letter was next read from the Secretary 
of the British Medical Association, recom- 
mending the Association to send a delegate 
to London by the commencement of the Par- 
liamentary session, in order to co-operate with 
delegates from other associations in promoting 
the cause of medical reform, by intercourse 
with members of Parliament, Ac. In this 
letter, it was stated that if the Association 
declined to depute one of their own body to 
go to London, possibly Professors Grant and 
Sharpey (both Scotchmen, and residing ia 


|the metropolis,) might be induced, on appli- 
cation, to undertake the task of represent- 
ing them in the convention of delegates. 
Dr. KerLior was averse to sending any de- 
the advocates of medical reform, and their | legate to London, both on the score of the ex- 
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, and the uselessness of such a measure. 
jo benefit could accrue from it; and he 
begged to state that many members of the 
Association entertained the same opinion as 
himself. He moved, therefore, that the As- 
sociation decline to send a delegate to Lon- 
don, but agree to request Professors Grant 
and Sharpey to act for them in the metro- 
polis. 


Dr. Fenton seconded this motion. 


CORONER'S INQUEST ON A CHILD. 


EFFECTS OF 


PERMITTING CHEMISTS & DRUG- 
GISTS TO PRESCRIBE MEDICINES, 

Ax inquisition was taken before Mr, 

Curry, oa view of the body of Grifith Evan 


Evans ,a child of three months eld. Cathe- 
rine Evans, the wife of Griffith Evans, said 





Dr. Mitter took a different view of the! the deceased had been a little poorly now 
matter, He thought that much good might! and then, but was ingeoeral a healthy child, 
result from sending a delegate, as recom-| About nine days ago he took cold, and I 
mended by the British Medical Association. | gave him a teaspoonful of castor-oil occa- 
The expense would be trifling, and fail lightly | sionally. He got betier for a day or two, 
upon an Association so numerous. He! and then relapsed. I gave him another tea- 
thought the Association would not show/ spoonful of castor-oil, In a day or two he 
their sincerity, and their earnestness in the | seemed to get worse, and coughed very 
cause they professed to have at heart, if they hard. I senta girl who was with me since 
refused to appoiat a delegate, A chief duty | the child was ill to the druggist’s, to see if 
of the delegates would be to cousider and | she could get anything to relieve the child, 
discuss the Bill proposed by Mr. Hawes, | She brought some stuff in a bottle, with di- 
and to press their views upon him; and after | rections to give the child a teaspoonful 
this had been done, their delegate might leave, | every time the cough was troublesome. I 
and commit to Professors Grant and Sharpey | did s0. I gave the child several doses of 
the task of representing them afterwards. | it, Soon after giving it to him, he would 
Dr. Miller moved an amendment in accord-| throw up phlegm, aad appear relieved, and 
ance with these sentiments, in opposition to| would fall asleep, and sometimes would 
Dr. Keillor’s motion, and was seconded by | take the breast. After taking it all, he ap- 
Dr. Robertson, of Perth. | peared to get worse and not better. I then 


After a short discussion, the motion and | *¢®t the same girl to the same druggist, to 


amendment were put to the vote, when there @* if he could send him any thing that would 
only appeared two for the motion—the mover | "lieve him. She brought me another bottle, 
and seconder, The ameadment was accord- | There was a direction upon it,—that @ tea- 


ingly carried, and the appointment of a per- 
son to act as delegate was referred to the 
council of the Association. | 


Professors Grant and Sharpey were then, | 
on the motion of Dr. Livingstone, seconded 
by Dr. Monteath, elected honorary members 
of the Association ; and the meeting, after 
awarding a vote of thank$ to the chairman, 
separated. 


The majority of the gentlemen who attend- | 
ed the meeting afterwards dined together in 
Mr. Menzies’ tavern, St. John's-place. Pro- | 
vost Greig, who had been specially invited, 
honoured the party with his presence. Dr. 
Crichton discharged the duties of the chair, 
and Dr, Miller acted as croupier. We have 
heard a good deal about the jealousy and bad 
feeling alleged to exist among medical men, 
but we can aver that upon this occasion the 
most brotherly harmony prevailed among the 
brethren of the profession. The proceedings 
were highly social and agreeable ; nor must 
we omit to record that the humour and origi- 
nality of the veteran chairman formed a 
material element in the mirth and conviviality 
of the evening. The dinner, furnished by 
Mr. Menzies, was sumptuous and profuse ; 
and the wines and other liquors such as 
might have pleased the most fastidious wor- | 
shipper of the “ rosy god,” 


spoonful should be taken when the cough 
Was troublesome. I endeavoured to give 
him part of a teaspoonful, aod he lifted up 
his bead and threw it out of bis mouth as if 
his throat were sore. I think he swallowed 
a little of it. I sent for the same girl who 
had previously been assisting me, and she 
recommended me to call in Mr. Harbord, I 
showed him the bottle, which was on the 
mantel-piece. The child gradually got 
worse, and died on Monday evening. 

Mr. Harsorp expressed a wish to say a 
few words having reference to the case be- 
fore them. He felt himself placed in a 
painful position in being called upon to give 
his evidence. In the first place, be should 
not be doing his duty to the public, or the 
profession of which he was a member, if he 


| did not express his strong disapproval of a 
| practice which was involved ia this inquiry ; 


and, on the other hand, he should ia all pro- 
bability draw upon himself much obloquy 
andenmity by a frank declaration of that 
opinion. Young men like himself had, from 
the natare of their practice, a more exten- 
sive knowledge than others of the horrible 
extent to which the practice was carried, of 
prescribing powerful medicines in druggists’ 
shops by ignorant and incompetent persons. 
When individuals lost their lives on ruail- 
ways through inattention, rashness, or neg- 


| lect, the facts were conveyed to the public 
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by the newspapers in a manner to cali forth these remarks, inasmuch he felt strongly on 
the severest reprehension on the part of the the subject. 

public, and to induce a whelesome caution) Henry Gorpon Harporp, surgeon, said 
on the part of those who were to blame; he was called to the child on Monday after- 
but it was a fact, that Gfty ora huadredchil-| noon, The child was ia a dying state, 
dren might be bastened to their graves by | After looking at its eyes, which were con- 
the exhibition of injurious drugs, and nothing | tracted to a small size, 1 asked whether any 


be recorded about the matter! Mr. H, then 


medical mas had attended it, aad whether 


made allusion to a case in this town some opium or syrup of poppies had been admi- 


time ago, in which a certain druggist had | uistered to it?) They said they had given it 
dispensed medicine that had accelerated something out of the bottle which they pro- 
death, On that occasion be (Mr. H.) bad | duced, On smelling it, I was convinced 


given his evidence in the most forbearing | 
manner, putting the most liberal coostruc- | 
tion on the facts ; and after all the coroner) 
hod stated that if the evideace had been one | 
tittle stronger, the party must have had a) 
verdict of manslaughter recorded against | 
him, and that a ceaviction would no doubt | 
have followed. Yet, notwithstanding, he 
had put everything in the most favourable 
light, he had been misrepresented and perse- | 
cuted ever since. He could assure the jury 
that the Medical Association bad numerous 
cases laid before them of children whose 
deaths were caused by the administration of 
improper medicines, 

Mr. Craie, the house-surgeon at the 
North Dispensary, stated, that the cases of 
children brought to the dispensary in a 
dying state, after having been trifled with, 
were now so numerous that they ceased to 
cause much comment; he believed the ave- 


rage of such cases were five or six per week. 
What would they think of a man, whose 
watch was out of order, going to a black- 
smith or an ironmonger to get something for 
it to restore it to its former state of perfec- | 


tion! It was quite as reasonable as that a | 
druggist, not a regular practitioner, should 
administer to the diseases of a child. It 
might be said that they did not do harm | 
iatentionally or knowingly, and this he ad-| 
mitted. He could not believe that Mr. Ing- 
ham, or any other respectable druggist, | 
would, for the sake of the paltry profit on | 
two or three pednyworth of medicine, run 
the risk of being found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter; and he felt convinced that if the press 
were to bring the subject strongly before 
the public, it would save the lives of many 
hundreds of children annually. The office 
of coroner was valuable, chiefly for the acci- 
dents which it was the means of preventing. 


| that it contained a large quantity of pare- 
goric. I did what was necessary, and told 
the mother the child could not possibly re- 
cover. I have sioce made a post-mortem 
examioation, A considerable portion of the 
lungs had the appearance of recent ioflam- 
mation ; the brain was gorged with black 
blood, and about an ounce and a half of 
serum was effused upon the brain, and con- 
tained in its ventricles. Effusion is one of 
the results of congestion. Iam of opinion 
that the death of the deceased was caused 
by inflammation of the lungs, accompanied 
by congestion of, and effusion upon, the 


| brain, and that death was accelerated by 


improper treatment, The injurious com- 
position in the bottle was, in my opinion, 
paregoric, the principal ingredients of which 
are spirits of wince, opium, camphor, and 
benzuic acid. A teaspoonful of such a 
mixture was highly injudicious for such a 
child as the deceased, 

Jenemiau Incuam said, Iam apprentice 
to Mr. Ames logham, who is my cousin. I 
have been nearly four years io his employ, 
I remember the girl coming for something 
for Mrs, Evans's child, The first I gave was 
merely to cause expectoration. It was 
composed of syrup of squills, spirits of nitre, 
and antimonial and ipecacuapha wine. With 
the second I gave a little paregoric,—which 
I had frequeatly given to children before 
with good effect. 

Mr. Harporp recalled.—The first medi- 
cine might have been good in cases of grown- 
up people, aud in double the dose, in the 
absence of inflammation, The second, owing 
to the paregoric, was still more injurious 
than the first in the present case, 

The Coroner then addressed the jury, 
He thought the public was very much in- 
debted to Mr. Harbord for the manner ia 


The imposing of deodands in railway fata-| which he had brought forward the case. 
lities, arising from negligence, had that | That gentleman was actuated by no personal 
effect; and now that the jury had an indi-| feeling; but by a sense of duty. He (the 
vidual case before them, he wished that | coroner) had had several conversations with 


they would, at least, express themselves in 
such a manoer upon it as would convey a 
salutary caution to the parties involved in 
this inquiry. He hoped, at the same time, 
that no unpleasant circumstances would 
srise to Mr. Ingham, and that the evi- 
dence would bear them out in giving the 
case the most favourable construction. He 


trusted he should be excused for making 


him, and he was afraid that numbers of little 
children were hurried prematurely to their 
graves, by incompetent persons administering 
medicines to them. In one case which had 
fallen under his cognizance, it was stated by 
a witness that he could almost undertake to 
say, that cases of injury, if not of mortality 
from this cause, amounted to five hundred 


j Sonually. He recollected that he had once 
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given great offence to some parties by de- 
signaling dispensing druggists “a pest to 
society,” and he did not feel inclined to 
withdraw the epithet. Some who were 
druggists were qualified to practise as pro- 
fessional men ; bat the greater number were 
not, and if they dispensed medicioes they 
incurred a beavy responsibility. He theo 
adverted to the evidence of Mr. Harbord, 
who had stated that be had no doubt but 
the medicine giveu in this case had accele- 
rated death. The mother of the child, too, 
had acted incautiously, She would have 
done more wisely to have applied to the dis- 
peasary or to a professioual man for advice. 
Bat instead of this she sent to the next 
druggist shop, with a vague message, for 
anything that would give ease to the child. 
The child she thought had swallowed a 
little of the second and stronger prepara- 
tion, and they all koew that a little of such 
drugs would kill an infant. He (the coroner) 
here referred to several cases in * Roscoe's 
Criminal Evidence,” in which death had 


ensued from persons administering medi- | 
Lord Hale said—“If a physician | 


cies. 
give a person a potion, without any intent of 


doing him any bodily harm, but with intent | 


to cure or prevent a disease, and, contrary 
to the expectation of the physician, it kills 
him, this is no homicide, and the like of a 
surgeon. And I hold their opinion to be 
erroneous that think if it be no licensed sur- 
geon or physician that occasions the mis- 
chief that it is felony, for physic and salves 
were before licensed physicians and sur- 
geons, and, therefore, if they be not licensed 
according to the statutes, they are subject to 
the penalties of the statutes ; but God forbid 
that any mischance of this kind should 
make any person not licensed guilty of mur- 
der or manslaughter.” 
lordship, “ whether the party be licensed or 
unlicensed, if he displays gross ignorance, or 
criminal inattention, or culpable rashness, in 
the treatment of bis patient, he is criminally 
responsible.”” Baron Bolland, in a case of 
manslaughter, in which it was supposed that 
a child had died from the effects of a plaster 
applied for scald-head, laid it down thas 
as agreed to by the judges—* If any person, 
whether he be a reguler or licensed medical 
manor not, professes to deal with the life or 


health of his Majesty’s subjects, he is bound | 


to have competent skill to perform the task 
that he holds himself out to perform, and he 
is bound to treat his patients with care, at- 
tention, and assiduity.” Chief Justice Tin- 
dai, too, in a case against a prisoner charged 
with neglecting to take due care of a woman 
during her delivery, directed as follows :— 
** You are to say whether, in the execution 
of the duty which the prisoner had to per- 
form, he is proved to have shown such a 
gross want of care, or such a gross and cul- 
pable want of skill as any person, under- 
taking such a task, ought not to be guilty 


“But,” adds his | 
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of, and that the death of the person named in 
the indictment was caused thereby.” He then 
quoted the following passage :—*“ A chemist 
who negligently supplies a wrong drug, in 
consequence of which death ensues, is guilty 
of manslaughter. The apprentice to a che- 
mist, by mistake, delivered a bottle of lauda- 
num to a customer who asked for paregoric; 
and a portion of the laudanum being admi- 
nistered to a child, caused its death. The 
apprentice being indicted for manslaughter, 
Mr. Justice Bailey directed the jury, that if 
they thought him guilty of negligence, they 
should find him guilty of manslaughter.” In 
this case the young man first administered 
ao expectorant, and next a mixture contain- 
ing paregoric. The question they had to 
decide was, whether the young mao had 
shown gross ignorance or criminal inatten- 
tion, or culpable rashness, and was thereby 
guilty of manslaughter. The young man 
|had told them that he had dispensed the 
sume medicines before to other children, and 
with good effects. The case quoted, in 
which every one who dealt with life and 
health was required to be a competent and 
qualified person, presented itself in this case 
for their consideration. The young man bad 
stated that he had been four years in the 
shop of Mr. Ingham, They would have to 
consider whether he was qualified to dis- 
pense medicines. There was no imputation 
that he had been asked for one medicine and 
supplied another. If they thought he had 
been grossly and culpably inattentive, igno- 
rant, or unskilfal, they must fod a verdict of 
manslaughter: if not, their verdict must 
merely be, that death was caused by misad- 
| venture—to which they might attach any 
|expression of their opinion which they 
| thought fit. 

| The Jury immediately returned a verdict 
‘to the effect,“ That the deceased died from 
| misadventure ;” and to this they appended a 
| request, that the Court would convey to the 


| young man a reprimand on the carelessness 





| of his conduct, 
| The Coroner, addressing the young man, 


| said he had had a narrow escape, The law 
would not allow any one to undertake the 
dispensing of medicines who was not qua- 
lifed todo so by education and diploma, 
Draggists were at liberty to sell good and 
wholesome medicines to proper parties; but 
no narcotics, opiates, or other strong drugs, 
should be dispensed, except to parties well 
known to them, or on the production of a 
prescription from a medical man, Persons 
igoorant of the powers of such medicines 
should be refused, and directed to the dis- 
pensary or to some competent professional 
man for such prescription,—Lirerpoel Stan- 
dard, Dec, 25. 
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STATISTICS OF MULTIPLE BIRTHS. 
By R. H, Mackenzie, M.D., M.R.C.S, 


In twelve years, viz., from 1826 to 1837 
inclusive, the number of births occurring in 
the Prussian States amounted to 6,067,200 
natural births ; 70,867 twin births, amounting 
to 141,734; 871 births, producing three at a 
time, amounting to 2613; 15 births of four 
children, producing 60 children. Total, 
6,138,953 births, producing together 6,211,607 
children, 


The average of a million of births thus 
presents the following proportions :— 


Natural births ..........++. 
Births producing twins 11,544 
Births producing three children 142 
Births producing four children 2 


988,312 


Total.... 1,000,000 


It appears from the above statement that 
on the average every 87 births produces one 
case of twins, and only to every 7042 births 
have we one case of three children at a birth. 
In the middle of Europe, a city or circle con- 
taining 200,000, the average is somewhere at 
7000 births in the year, with the average 
prospect of having in that number of births 
one birth producing three children. Now 
Berlin, which, reckoning the military, con- 
tains nearly 300,000, should, according to 
this calculation, in two years have three 
births of three children at a birth; and Bres- 
lau, the Prussian city which approaches 
next in population to Berlin, affords scarcely 
oae birth of three children in the same period. 
It is, however, probable, that the reality 
differs considerably from these averages. 
Probability and reality are in such averages 
very often far asunder. How close our cal- 
culations, as regards three at a birth, may be 
to the truth, the number of births actually 
having occurred, will enable us better to form 
our judgment. The following is an exact 
table of births copied from the archives of 
the kingdom, which have taken place in the 
Prussian States for the twelve years from 
1826 to 1837. I may remark, en passant, that 
in this table I have omitted Berlin, preferring 
rather to give the births of that capital a 
separate consideration. 
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Taste of Brrtus in the Prussian States, from 


the Year 1826 to 1837 inclusive. 
Natural 
Births. 


Sata| data 
Birth. | Birth. 


Inthe : 
Youn Twins. 
80 
65 
69 
69 
62 
65 
76 
87 
83 
72 | 





5,824 
5,374 
5,620 
5,738 
| §,455 
5,543 
5,783 
6,340 


6,705 | 


1826 | 
1827 | 
1828 | 
1829 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


513,727 

479,724 | 
455,060 
453,796 
456,141 
479,281 
470,175 
$24,525 
541,611 
519,734 | 5,907 | 
536,520 | 6,294 

543,906 | 6,284 





68 


7. 
ia 


cNreeneCcer KSC Ww 





Total 12 | 6,067,200 





70,867 | $71 | 15 
| 





In the period above given, of twelve years,the 
number of births producing each three children, 
in the Prussian States, fluctuates from 1 in 62 
to 1 in 67, thus in the same proportion as 
5to 7. This is, in truth, a very slight variation 
for the occurrence of such an event. The 
births of twins fluctuates between the numbers 
5374 and 6705, consequently, nearly in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 5; altogether, the occurrence of 
twin births is much less accidental than that 
of births producing three children at a time, 
In the above-named period of twelve years, 
we have the average of eighty-one cases of 
twins to every single case of a birth producing 
three children. 

During the same period, of twelve years, 
the number of births occurring in Berlin is 
as follows :— 

Noumver of Birtus in Berlin, during the 
same period of Twelve Years. 


Total. 


In the 
Years 


Natural twins Sata 
Births. * Birth. 





8,228 
8,339 
§,593 
8,416 
$493 
8,752 
8,175 
9,258 
0 342 
9,166 
9,783 
9,609 


Vs 
95 
100 
92 | 
&S 
4 
77 
97 
100 
91 
99 
93 | 


105,057 | 11!))—s18 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1s29 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


8,127 
8,243 | 
8,491 + 
8,323 
8,409 
8,667 
8,096 
9,101 
9,240 , 
9,073 
9,681 


9,515 | 


—-eN KR OM HR ee ee we 





Total 12 106,186 


Daring the period of twelve years in Ber- 
lin here given, there were no births producing 
four children, 
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In 100,000 births the proportions were as 


follows :— 
Natural births 
Births producing twins ...... 
Three children ata birth..... 


Total as above, 


98,937 
1,046 
17 


100,000 


In the entire Prussian States the propor- 
tions are as follows, taking 100,000 as a 
number :— 

Natural births......00...005 

Twins ......ceeee 


Three at a birth ... 


93,833 
1,153 
4 


160,000 


Berlin, then, in this period, had in propor- 
tion fewer twins, but more births producing 
three at a birth than the whole kingdom 
together. There were for every 95 to 96 na- 
tural births one case of twins, and there were 
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to 5899 natural births one birth producing 
three children. Probably the greater propor- 
tion of three to a birth which occurred during 
this period of twelve years, is only actideatal ; 
and, in fact, the number is so small, that we 
cannot come to any conclusion for the past, 
or therefore ground any law for the future. 

I can with equal confidence, as to the ex- 
actness of my data, recommend the following 
table of births occurring, for the period of 
twenty-three years, in the Vienna Midwifery 
Institation. An institution, perhaps, not ap- 
proached in magnitude by any in the world. 
At the period here given the institution was in 
its infancy ; but the present number of women 
confined per annum amounted to, for the year 
1839-40, exactly 4901. I give here the 
statement of births in the past year. I can 
vouch for its accuracy, having myself observed 
nearly all the cases, being at that period at- 
tached, as physician to the institution :— 


Number of Women delivered in the Vienna Midwifery Institution for Twenty-three Years, 
with the Number of Twins, the Presentations, Xc. Xc. 





In the Years 


é 
§ 
3 
t 
é 
Zz 


Turning 
necessary 
Namber of Cases 


Presentations. | 


lings— Three at 
ments were used. 
Perforations 


a Birth. 
in which Instru 


Number of Three 





1789 to 1790 (1 year) 
1790 to 1791 
1791 to 1792 ...... 


eeeeee 


1801 to 1802 (2 years) .... 





1803 to 1805 (3 years)... 
1805 to 1806 (2 years) ... ; 
1807 and 1809 (2 years)... 
1809 to 1811 (2 years) .... 
*1812 and 1813 (2 years) .. 
1814—1515 (2 years) ..... 
TBIG weccesecccecceseees 


1817 to 1819 (2 years) .... 





1820 to 1822 (2 years) .... 

















| 
' 


Total .....20. 23 | 29,891 





519 (250 (151 








* In 1812 the Cesarean operation was performed once ; mothet died—child lived. 
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During the year 1839 the number of women 
delivered in the Midwifery Institution of 
Vienna, I can certify from my personal know- 
ledge to have been, from July 1839 to July 
1840, Natural Labours, 4901; Twins, 5; 
Three ata Birth, 1. Presentation : face, 30; 
breech, 56; foot, 42; Turning, 14; Instru- 
ments, 24; Perforation, 1. 


21, College-street, Chelsea, 
December 9, 1840. 





POLYPUS IN THE UTERUS, 


By P. L. Burcnetst, Esq., Surgeon to the 
Royal Maternity Charity. 


Mas. Lazarus, residing at No. 25, Union- 
street, Kingsland-road, of a spare habit of 
body, and of the melancholic temperament, 
wtat 33, was delivered of a seven-months’ 
child, far advanced in decomposition, on 
November 4th, at nine o'clock, P.m., by 
Mrs. Hopkins, one of the midwives attached 
to the Royal Maternity Charity ; and as the 
placenta was retained, I was requested to 
visit her. There was po hemorrhage, nor 
had there been any; neither had there been 
many pains since the birth of the child, 
which had taken place upwards of au hour 
previously. In consequence of the lapse of 
time, I immediately proceeded to extract 
the placenta ; I found it adherent to the an- 
terior part of the uteras. The contraction 
of the organ opposed considerable resistance 
to the easy removal of the mass; but with 
care I succeeded in taking it away, together 
with the whole of the membranes; it was 
very putrid; no hemorrhage succeeded. 
Whilst my left hand (which I always use in 
these cases) was in the uterine cavity, I 
could distinctly feel something in contact 
with the back of it, which appeared like a 
tumour, and I mentioned the circumstance 
to the midwife; butas the woman expressed 
herself tolerably comfortable, and as no 
hemorrhage was going on, I did not think 
myself justified in interfering further. The 
ulerus contracted favourably, and the patient 
went on well for eight days, but in the even- 
ing of the eighth day after delivery, the 
husband came to request me to see her. I 
Wweat immediately, and found her on the bed 
complaining of a pain at the lower part of 
the abdomen ; she stated that she was un- 
able to remain in the sitting posture in con- 
sequence of feeling a pressure downwards, 
as if of a heavy lamp ; she said that she had 
experienced this inconvenience in a slight 
degree for a day or two, but did not think it 
of any consequence ; she had been cheerful 
in the morning, and engaged in her usual 
domestic occupations. She appeared ex- 
ceedingly low and dull, not caring to exert 
herself sufficiently to answer my questions ; 
the skin was clammy, though warm, the 





tongue moist, her bowels had been relieved 
in the day, but the bladder had not acted; 
according to her statement, indeed, she had 
not passed any urine for two days. On 
making an examination, per vaginam, I 
found a substance presenting atthe upper part 
of the canal, but ascertained that the greater 
bulk of it remained within the cavity of the 
aterus. I tried to bring it lower with my 
finger, that I might have an opportanity of 
examining it more accurately ; this I partly 
succeeded in doing, causing a small! portion 
of it to protrude through the os externum ; it 
appeared about the size of a small melon, it 
emitted a very offensive odour, and about an 
ounce of grumous fluid escaped from its sub- 
stance ; the uterus was in its natural posi- 
tion, and contracted upon the tumour. The 
bladder was not much distended, Not liking 
to exert any force in order to get the tamour 
away, as I was not satisfied to what part of 
the uterus it might be attached, I left her 
for the present, after ordering small doses of 
ammonia to be given at short intervals, and 
a solution of chloride of lime to be applied 
to the part, for the purpose of correcting the 
foetor. I saw her again in about an hour, 
accompanied by my friend, Mr. Baird; we 
found her in the state in which I had left 
her; we both of us used gentle traction to 
the tamour, but as it did not descend we 
desisted from our endeavours to remove it; 
we could pow distinguish that it was of a 
fleshy character, and that large blood-vessels 
ramified on its surface. As she had not 
voided any water for two days, though the 
bowels had been well relieved, I introdaced 
the catheter ; there was a little difficulty ia 
passing the instrument, as the bladder ap- 
peared to be pushed towards the left groin, 
probably by the pressure of the tumour ; about 
ten ounces of offensive urine were Urawn off. 
lL ordered a persistance in the medicine at 
first prescribed. 

November 13, nine, a.m. Had passed a 
restless night, was bedewed with a clammy 
perspiration, pulse very feeble, tongue dry, 
was very dull and heavy, her countenance 
assuming somewhat of a leaden hue. The 
tumour had undergone oo alteration, either 
in appearance or in situation. I agaio in- 
troduced the catheter, and took away a small 
quantity of very turbid offensive urine. I 
requested Dr. F. H. Ramsbotham’s attend- 
ance, who kindly saw her with me at two 
o'clock. She had not spoken since I last 
saw her; was gradually sinking, and the 
breathing was somewhat laborious, and ac- 
companied with a slight stertor, It was 
agreed that she should continue the ammo- 
nia, and that small quantities of brandy 
should be administered frequently; she 
never rallied from this state of depression, 
and at eleven o'clock, P.M., breathed her 
last, about thirty-four hours after the symp- 
toms first appeared, 

Post-mortem Examination, I made a posts 
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mortem examination sixteen hours after 
death, bat in consequence of being pressed 
for time, I did not institute a general inves- 
tigation, confining my inquiries to the abdo- 
men. 1 found, as I suspected, the bladder 
rather to the left side; it contained about 
six ounces of turbid urine. The uterus was 
much larger than it should have been, so 
long after delivery; its size being about that 
of an uterus at the fourth month of gestation. 
There seemed to be a putrid tendency 
throughout the peritoneal covering of the 
viseus, which was of a greenish hue. Its 
sabstance was firm: on making a V incision 
iato the anterior surface, and turning up the 
flap, a membranous or fleshy polypus was 
discovered, attached tirmly by a broad base 
to the posterior part of the internal surface ; 
just above the cervix, the tamour was quite 
putrid; it was rather torn at one place, most 
likely by the pressare of the fager when at- 
tempting to bring it down ; the whole of the 
lining membrave of the uterus assumed 
a dark gangrenous appearance, The ovaries 
were of the usual size, but not healthy, con- 
taining several small tubercles; there was 
a corpus luteum in the right. I have pre- 
sented the preparation to Dr, F. H. Rams- 
botham. 


Previous Uistory.—This was the seventh 
confinement, she had aborted two months 
previously to this pregnancy; the last is a 
healthy child, two years of age ; she had 
alternately borne living and dead children, 
From her history, prior to delivery, I can- 
not glean anything that could have indicated 
the gradual development of the polypus. 
She did not appear to have suffered more 
paio io this than in her former pregnancies, 
nor had she experienced any unusual symp- 
toms, Her bowels were habitually consti- 
pated, did not act without castor-oil ; and 
after this delivery, the operation of aperient 
medicine caused distressing feelings of de- 
pression, 

This case is interesting, as it shows what 
an extent, and for how many months disease 
may exist in the uterus, without interfering 
with the natural process of utero-gestation. 
It is also singular, that there should have 
been no symptoms indicative of the mischief 
that was going on until a few hours before 
dissolution took place, 

The growth of the tumour must have oc- 
cupied some considerable period ; and the 
probability is, that it must have existed be- 
fore impregnation, since its size would for- 
bid the supposition that it could have 
acquired such a magnitude within seven 
months, 





POISONING BY LABURNUM SEEDS. 


> 
ON TRE 


POISONOUS EFFECTS OF LABUR- 
NUM SEEDS. 
By T. A. B, Bonney, Esq., Surgeon, 
Brentford. 


Tue following occurrence, though neither 
unprecedented nor yet very serious in its re- 
sults, is, perhaps, sufficiently rare and im- 
portant to be worth recording in the pages 
of Tue Lancet :— 

On the 3rd of the present month, eleven 
little boys, of the Juvenile Establishment ia 
this neighbourhood, belonging to St. James's, 
Westminster, ate, immediately after dinner, 
of the seeds of a laburnum-tree growing in 
their playground. I was sent for about an 
hour afterwards, and thea found the children 
as follows :— 

1. W. D., aged 9, had eaten but one seed, 
which had produced vomiting and purging ; 
was now pale and nauseated, with pulse 
scarcely perceptible at the wrist; drowsi- 
ness, and sluggish pupils. 

2. M. E., aged 9, ate one seed ; no vomit- 
ing or purging; pulse weak; drowsiness 
and great dilatation of pupils. 

3. T. B., aged 9, pulse weak and rapid ; 
pupils sluggish. This boy had eaten four 
seeds. 

4. W. B., aged 8, had eaten four seeds, 
which had occasioned vomiting and purging ; 
was now very pale, and had weak pulse. 

5. T. G., aged 6, had eaten five seeds ; 
was pale and nauseated, with a weak and 
rapid pulse, 

6. R.T., aged 9, ate one seed; had pain 
of stomach and a weak pulse. 

7. J. M., aged 9, ate five seeds, which 
purged him considerably. Now feels well. 

8. J. E., aged 8, ate one seed, which 
made him vomit, and he is now well. 

9. E. L., aged 7, ate one seed, and looks 
pale and heavy, but makes no complaint. 

10. T. P., aged 8, ate one seed, and has 
had no symptoms. 

11. J. P., aged 7, ate one seed, without 
any ill effect. 

Though it will be observed that only 
three of these cases preseated any cerebral 
symptoms, it can hardly be doubted that the 
action of the seeds was truly narcotic ; for 
in one of the worst cases (that of M. E., 
No. 2,) the drowsiness and dilatation of 
pupils were very distinctly marked, notwith- 
standing that neither vomiting or purging 
had preceded, so aa to have occasioned such 
head symptoms by inducing exhaustion, 

The treatment consisted in a salt-and- 
water emetic to those who bad not vomited ; 
a warm bed, with a few drops of aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, to the faint; and, for the 
three who had the head affected, a high pil- 
low, a cold lotion to the forehead and tem- 
ples, and hot bottles to the feet, * few 








TRICHIASIS,—PTOSIS.—ASCITES. 


hoors afterwards Cases 1 and 2 stil! showed 
a little narcotism; but the next day, after 
each had taken a gentle aperieaot, I found 
all the children perfectly well. 

The tree was cut down directly after the 
accident. Where it isan object to preserve 


such an ornament to any garden without 
evdangering children who have access to it, 
the pods might be cut off as soon as the 
blossoms have fallen. 

Brentford, Dec. 16, 1840. 


MANCHESTER DISPENSARY. 


CASES 
By Cuantes Cray, Surgeon, Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence, &c. 


TRICHIASIS., 


Anne Piatt, Dukinfield, xt. 60, applied 
for relief Nov, Ist, for a complete trichia- 
sis of the lower lid of the right eye ; the con- 
stant pain caused by the eyelash sweeping 
over the cornea irritated the eye to such an 
extent, that she was glad to submit to any 
means proposed for her relief. Leaning her 
head against the breast of an a-sistant, I 
took hold of a fold of the skin of the under 
lid, raising it, and at the same time rolling it 
between the tip of the forefinger and the 
thumb, antil the eyelash resumed its proper 
position, or rather more; then, with a pair 
of curved scissors, I took out a portion of 
the skin pinched up about three-quarters of 
an ioch io length, when the parts regained 
their liberty ; the edges separated to the 
extent of rather more than an inch, and it 
appeared as though too far asunder to accom- 
modate themselves, without creating as great 
a deformity as the one about to be remedied, 
On bringing the edges together with a liga- 
ture, the parts adapted themselves neatly, 
and the wound healed by the first intention. 
The eyelash continued in its proper position, 
and in a few days no trace of the incision 
could be seen. In this case, care was taken 
not to come too near the edge of the lid, as 
not uwafrequently the ligature breaks its 
hold, and leaves an ugly scar. 


ENCYSTED TUMOUR, 

Mary Bell, at. 25, Dukinfield, Nov, 5th, 
applied to havean encysted tumour removed 
from underneath the superciliary ridge of 
the right eye outer canthus; the tumour 
was about the size of a marble, and easily 
taken out by the scalpel and forceps. On 
opening the sac, it was found to contain, be- 
sides the transparent albuminous fluid, a 
tuft of small hairs, about three-quarters of 
an inch long, and apparently without any 
bulbous roots; they were in considerable 

No, 906, 





quantity, and longer than the hairs generally 
found io similar tumours, The wound 
healed without trouble ; but I may observe, 
that a little pressure over where the tu- 
mour existed, is necessary after its removal, 
to prevent the integuments over the place 
appearing too loose and flabby ; where the tu- 
mour is large, a section of the skin cut out 
improves the appearance afterwards, 


PTOSIS. 


Thomas Wood, wt. 22, was affected with 
complete ptosis of the apper lid of the right 
eye, and submitted to the operation on the 
10th of October; a portion of the affected 
lid was cut away by the curved scissors, 
horizontally, and the edges of the wound 
secured by two ligatures. A difficulty pre- 
sented itself, which itis necessary to avoid 
in similar operations; viz., the edge of the 
wound on the lower part came so near the 
edge of the evelid, that the ligatures were, 
with great difficulty, retained by the addi- 
tional support of adhesive plaster, so very 
liable are they to break out When so situated, 
from the great mobility of the part ; thus the 
intended relief by the operativa is often de- 
feated. 


ASCITES, 


Mary Anne Handley, Dog-lane, Dukin- 
field, et. 16, had been affected with ascites 
for nearly three years. When first the 
attack commenced she filled rapidly to an 
immense size, and then became stationary 
as to bulk. She had been ander the treat- 
ment of various individuals, but no means 
adopted caused the slightest diminution of 
her size, or increased the discharge of urine, 
With the exception ef the inconvenience of 
her bulk, caused by the tension of the pari- 
etes of the abdomen, and a suppression of 
the menses, no symptom of pain or particu- 
lar uneasiness was felt. I tried the effect 
of various plans for reducing the fluid, but 
with no better success than my predecessors, 
As the case presented a favourable aspect 
for paracentesis, I proposed it, and she sub- 
mitted to the operation on the 14th of Octo- 
ber. This case was remarkable from the 
rapidity with which she got entirely well, 
passing her urine in sufficient quantity, and 
the reappearance of the menses on the 28th 
of October; as also from the immense quan- 
tity of fluid discharged by the operation, 
about 24lbs. 14 oz., independent of what 
was lost during the time it was discharging, 
amongst her clothing, [not less than another 
pound] in so young a person, It appeared 
impossible for the parietes of the abdomen 
to retain such a quantity, In this case the 
primary cause of the deposition must have 
ceased soon after the abdomen was filled, 
As no symptoms of any functional disturb- 
ance was observed up to the time of tapping, 
except the suppression of the catamenia, it 
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is a curious point of inquiry how so large 
a body of fluid could lie so long within the 
abdomen without producing more mischief. 


WRY-NECK, 

Martha Whitehead, wt. 9, Chapel-hill, 
Dukinfield, was brought by her father to 
the dispensary with wry-neck, the result of 
an extensive burn that had been badly treat- 
ed by an irregular practitioner in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and having heard of various 
species of deformity, as club-feet, &c. being 
remedied, he was desirous something should 
be done for the girl; she presented a most 
frightful spectacle, independently of the un- 
seemly scars of cicatrisation ; the chin was 
forcibly dragged down by the muscles of the 
neck towards the right shoulder, and when 
the mouth was in a state of rest, the lips at 
the right fside were one inch and a half 
asunder, I looked upon this as a far more 
difficult case to remedy than a mere con- 
tracted muscle, as the integaments, muscles, 
&c. were firmly adherent together, and like a 
flat cord; I saw no alternative but dividing 
the whole. On the Sth of October, there- 
fore, I introduced a sharp-pointed bistoury 
through the flat cord-like mass close to the 
neck, and cut outwardly through the whole, 
about midway between the angle of the 
lower jaw and clavicle; the external jugalar | 
Was severed, and afterwards secured, The | 
head was immediately set at liberty, and re- 
sumed its proper position, where it was secur- 


ed by bandages, the edges of the incision sepa- | 


rated to the extent of two inches and a half, 
and the wound was occasionally touched 
with nitrate of silver, to prevent the healing 
process from being too rapid, and regulate 
the granulations. I feel confident that in 
this case the adhesions were so firm, that a 
mere subcutaneous division of the muscular 
tendons would not have succeeded. The 
girl was discharged cured, on the 10th 
November, and has now a very pleasing 
countenance, 


SCROFULOUS ULCERS. 


James Jackson, wt. 26, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, came to the dispensary in the begin- 


-NECK.—ULCER,.—CLUB-FOOT. 


Ik Tincture of iodine, Sjss; 

Extract of lead, $js8; 

Water, 3vij ; was directed to be used 
thas: one pouad of yeast, with halfa pound 
of stale bread, and two table spoonsful of the 
lotion as above, worked together, aod ap- 
plied asa poultice night and morning. In 
two days after the application of the first 
poultice a very decided improvement was 
observed ; the sores putting on a more healthy 
appearance, and disposed to beal ; the appli- 
cation was continued, as well as the mixture 
first ordered ; and in three weeks every sore 
was closed, although some of them extended 
to three and four inches of square surface : 
he was discharged on the 12th of October, 
There can be no question that iodine is a 
valuable medicine in cases of scrofula; but 
I have seen many cases where its internal 
lexhibition had not the desired effect, and 
it was so in the case just given. In euch 
I would recommend an external applica- 
tion, such as the one above stated, and 
which, in my opinion, will be found a va- 
luable means when others fail. 





PES EQUINUS VARUS., 

Wm. Figgios, schoolmaster, Hollin’s- 
green, near Manchester, applied to me for 
relief for the most extreme and extensive 
| deformity of both legs and feet of the above 
species. Both feet were so curved inwards, 
land the heel of each so raised, that it be- 
|}eame next to an impossibility for him to 
walk, or even to stand under his own weight, 
\for any length of time together, although 
supported by leg-irons and strong strappings; 
the upper surfaces of the tarsal bones were 
turned next to the ground, and had to bear 
the weight of his body. He submitted to 
the divisions of the subcutaneous tendons 
of the right foot on the 18th of September, 
and the machinery for extension of the heel 
was applied the day after the operation. 
In the patient's own words, be thus ex- 
| presses himself:—‘* In less than fourteen 
|days I could bear the weight of my body 
better than I had been able to do for some 
years, even with the assistance of lez-irons, 
land in five weeks a short stick was ali! 
| required for assistance in walking.” This 





ning of September for relief for large scro- | patient submitted, at the end of five weeks 
fulous sores, extending from the shoulder | from the first, to a second operation, on the 
to the hand of each arm; he had been for | left foot. The treatment of this differed ; I 
a long time afflicted, and the remains of | applied no means of forcible extension; but 
former ulcers, now healed, were visible by | immediately after the tendons were sepa- 
unseemly scars in various parts of the body, | rated the leg was immersed in warm water. 
particularly the head, neck, and face, He | This bath was repeated three or four times 
was directed to use the following mixture: |in the day; and whilst immersed, the leg 
Kt Tincture of iodine, 3); and foot were gently exercised. Itis needless 
Infusion of gentian, Sviij, Half an! lto observe that this plan was attended with 

ounce to be taken three times aday, with | much less pain than the former; in fact, as 
simple dressings to the sores and washes | the patient significant! y expressed himself, 
of lime-water. No improvement manifested | ‘‘ a mere flea-bite.” The progress of the 
itself until I ordered an alteration of the| left foot was equally rapid with the right; 
means ; the following lotion :— and at this time the patient is capable of 
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walking, with the assistance of a stick, with 
a degree of comfort he has not known for 
twenty years. This case is worthy of no- 
tice, inasmuch as it shows the compara- 
tive value of two systems of treatment, 
widely different, in the same individual, and 
under exactly the same circumstances. The 
right foot was forcibiy brought to its posi- 
tion, whilst the left was allowed to deve- 
lop its powers gradually by gentle exer- 
cise, in the manner above described. The 
first plan is painful io the extreme, and 
the liability to inflammation is great, par- 
ticularly in irritable babits,and the progress 
of enre not in the least accelerated by it; 
whilst the latter plan has scarcely a pang at- 
tending it; the liability to inflammation is 
checked by the constant bathing, and the 
ease with which the motions are produced 
under water is surprising, even to the pa 

tient. The cure progresses more rapidly 
than the first plao, even in extreme cases 
like the above ; and in the common run of 
cases would far exceed, in advantage, any 
other. In this case the gentleman declared 
the forcible extension plan so painful, as to 
prevent him from occupying himself in any 
matter than nursing his legs; but after the 
second, so little inconvenience did he expe- 
rience, that he could attend to his pursuits 
without interruption, I am so convinced of 
this plan in preference to the one generally 
followed, that I have adopted it in other 
cases, and my uniform success warrants me 
in maintaining it as the must likely to suc- 
ceed, 





DOUBLE UVULA, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sin:—May I request the favour of a place 
for the following very extraordinary case in 
your invaluable Journal, which must prove 
highly interesting to the medical public, and 
the physiological inquirer in particular. 

On the 2ad of November I was called 
upon to see Mary O'Donnell, a peasant girl, 
aged eight years; she had an affection of 
the glands of the neck, for which I pre- 
scribed preparations of iodine and gentle 
saline aperients ; under which treatment she 
is now nearly well. Having had occasion 
to inspect her throat, I perceived two urulas 
projecting from the palate, perfectly distinct, 
and of equal size; of which circumstance 
both the parents of the child were seemingly 
ignorant. She had never complained of in- 
convenience attending it. Her voice is clear, 
and strong; and, strange to say, she can 
with great ease extend it to three octares. 
Now I do not remember that any writer has 
mentioned the urula as connected with the 
mechanism of the human voice. Mr. Mayo 
states, “the range of the human voice sel- 
dom exceeds two octaves anda half.” I 
have never seen a case similar to this, but 





have seen two cases of total absence of 
the urula—one in the person of a Hindoo 
girl at Calcutta in 1836, and the other, since 
then, in a patient of Mr. J. A. Wallace, 
surgeon, of Bow. In both cases the voice 
was perfectly natural.—I am, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 
Georce Botster, Surgeon L.R.C.S.Ed, 
Mem, “ Soc, Med, d’'Emulation” de Paris. 
Tallerboy, Croom, County of Limerick, 
December 29, 1840. 


MEDICAL CORONERS. 


We quote the following paragraphs from 
a letter by Mr. Tinker, one of the medical 
candidates for the office of coroner for the 
Stock port division of the county of Chester, 
in the Stockport Advertiser of Dec. 18th :— 

“ There is another question which bas been 
mach agitated since the present contest arose 
—that is, whether a medical man or an at- 
torney is best adapted to fill the office of co- 
roner. My opponent, and his party, insist 
strongly that an attorney is best adapted for 
a coroner, because he is conversant in legal 
forms, but principally, it seems, from his as- 
sumed skill in the law of evidence and his 
habits of cross-examining witnesses, In re- 
ply to this narrow and partial view of the 
case, it may be observed that we see every 
day gentlemen acting as magistrates who 
were never regularly bred to the law, and 
their decisions in many cases are final, though 
they inflict penalties to a considerable 
amount. Why then should not a medical 
orany other man of ordinary intelligence 
and capacity preside over a court of mere 
preliminary inquiry. Few of the inquests 
that are held give rise to prosecutions, but 
there is not a single case of violent or sud- 
den death where the peculiar professional 
knowledge of the medical practitioner is not 
called into requisition, 

“* An attorney coroner is generally wholly 
ignorant and unacquainted with the healthy 
appearance of the human body, and with the 
alterations and appearance that would ne- 
cessarily be produced upon it, internally and 
externally, by poison, violence, or disease ; 
he is generally ignorant of the peculiar pro- 
perties and operations of the various poisons 
that have been used to destroy life, and of 
the various symptoms and effects of disease 
and insanity ; and yet it is his peculiar pro- 
vince and duty to direct the verdict and con- 
sciences of a jury, as much in the dark as 
himself in these matters, and who look up 
to him for advice and direction, Under 
these circumstances, the attorney coroner 
will in all probability give a rash and igno- 
rant opinion as to the cause of death, or if 
he proceeds with more circumspection aad 
calls in a medical practitioner, he will be 
completely in his hands, both as regards the 
evidence given and the competency of the 
witaess,”” 
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POVERTY AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY OF THE 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, January 9, 1841. 


Tr is the daty of all who have the interest 
of the medical republic at heart to come for- 
ward at the presenttime. Silence, lethargy, 
and isolation, are inexcusable. Every me- 
dica! practitioner is capable of some useful 
effort; he who folds his arms is a traitor ; 
if he cannot write, he can talk for reform ; 
if he cannot talk, he can place himself in 
the ranks, give his guinea, and swell the 
numbers of reformers. The enemies of re- 
form are in arms. They are fortifying their 
positions; they are contracting leagues. 
The small, trembling, train-bands place all 
Like the 


French, they seek to replace by fortresses 


their hope in “high places.” 
the strong arm, the heart, the force of over- 
What have they to op- 
What 


right do the recreant, self-appointed coun- 


whelming justice. 
pose to the summons of reformers? 





cillors of the College of Surgeons pretend to | 
possess in the property of the twelve thou- 
sand members’? Some qualms of conscience 
must trouble them. The obstacles which 
they have thrown in the way of education,— 
the frauds on genius which they have co- 
vered,—the monopolies in schools and hos- 
pitals which they have sanctioned,—all the 
tyrannies, exactions, negligences, and cru- 
elties which they have perpetrated, must 
rise like spectres before their eyes, and 
Stull 


pradent reformers will not trust to these 


shake their souls on the eve of battle. 


terrors alone, for their existence depends 
upon the hypothesis that corporations have 
consciences—have something, in fact, like 
souls—which Mr. Lawrence 
others have rendered it so difficult to sustain. 

The profession has been offering a testi- 


and some 


monial to Sir Bexsamin Bropie; and to this 
we see not the slightest objection. Bat we 
cannot help recommending the example of 


Mr. Carmiciact’s liberality to the consider- 





ation of English reformers—care being, of 


course, taken to secure the application of the 
results to legitimate objects. The success 
of medical reform involves the success of 
medical science—of art—of everything to 
which the noblest minds aspire—of all the 
higher aims of humanity—the health, the 
happiness of mankind—the perfection of the 
human race. During many thousands of 
years our knowledge of the nature of man 
has gove on increasing—many truths have 
come to light—and the influence of science 
over the destiny of the individual, and the race 
has augmented in proportion; but looking 
at the way in which generations succeed each 
other—the millions rising after millions, in 
waves of life, on these islands; the suffer- 
ings which afflict multitudes, the diseases 
over which we bave obtained no control ; 
the dreadful and not decreasing maladies of 
the brain, idiocy, madness ; looking, we say, 
at this wide field in which physical science 
has so much to accomplish, it is quite evi- 
dent that the real medical reformer is the 
greatest benefactor of mankind; and that 
those who bestow money, time, intellect, or 
labour, on such a cause, will have their re- 
ward; a tranquil reward, but enduring and 
glorious. 

In the oration delivered at the British 
Medical Association on “ Medicine, its 
Divisions, its Rewards, and its Reforms,” Dr. 
Marsuatt Hatt made certain observations 
on the conduct of the College of Physicians, 
which taken in connexion with the semi- 
official announcement, that the corporation 
“ is poor even to bankruptcy,” seem to show 
that there is something judicial io their 
fate. Panishment follows the anti-reformers, 
the friends of injustice, like a shadow 
through this world. They cannot escape. 
What, it may be asked, reduced the elects 
and fellows to the brink of bankruptcy ? 
Was it the sums which they have expended 
in the promotion of science? The lectures 
were founded by private persons. We 
never heard that the College originated a 
scientific investigation; paid the expenses 
of any inquiry; or rewarded by a medal, or 
any other costly mark of distinction, the 








COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


discoverers of any medical truth. Was it 
excessive benevolence that brought poverty 
on the College? We have not access to 
their annals; but no heavy contribution to 
charitable purposes has ever been named in 
their history. Medical practitioners have 
fallen into decay, er have perished, after | 





arduous struggles, in the discharge of their | 
duty, and have left dependent survivors 


starving for the want of bread; bat the | 


between the Fellows and the Licentiates of 
the Royal College of Physicians, a distine- 
tion which I believe all of the latter class 
have felt to be ioflictive, invidious, and un- 


| just. 


“No doubt you agree with me, that the 
highest, the most responsible office to which 
any medical person can be called, is that in 
which the health, the life of a fellow 


| mortal,—the personal safety of individuals, 


the prosperity, the well-being, the peace, the 
joy of families, are placed in his hands, Is 
there any circumstance under the high and 
wide canopy of Heaven, any circumstance 


College bas never extended its hand to a amongst men, or before God, of a temporal 
helpless member—it has bestowed no gifts | nature, which can be compared in weight 


iu charity; the blessing of the widow and 
the fatherless has never fallen upon its 
Has the College been 
rendered “ poor even to bankruptcy” by its 
liberality? 


proud, cold walls. 


Have its fees been reduced too 
low? Has it voluntarily uodertakeo public 
duties, without stipulating for a reward? 
The Registrar can reply in the aflirmative to 
Why, thea, is the 
College of Physicians “ poor even to bank- 
ruptey?” Dr. Marswate Hact supplies an 


none of these questions, 


answer. He goes to the marrow of the 
question, in bringing home to the College 
foul “ wrong and injustice.” 

How has the College treated individuals 
of great merit? Shall we call Sypennam, 
from his high immortality, to bear witness 
Dr. Hatt ad- 
duces Dr, Wetts, spoken of by Herscwee 
as the author of a “ Theory of Dew ;”” 


against their persecutions? 


“ one 


** of the most beautiful specimens we can call | 


“to mind of inductive experimental inquiry, 
“lying withia a moderate compass.” He 
was the author of several valuable medical 
papers. Dr, Wetts contended for his right 
to be examined by the College of Physicians, 
and admitted to its Fellowship. The Col- 
lege refused this right, and its injustice re- 
mains engraven io letters of brass. In the 
* Letter to Lord Kenyon” was written the 
doom of “the dreary waste,” 
“spot of verdare was found, upon which 
“the wearied eye might repose.” 


where “no 


Hear what Dr. Mansuatt Hatt so elo- 
quently says of their conduct :— 


* The first subject which I must notice is 
that distinction which has so lovg subsisted 


| aod importance to this?) Then can you ima- 
gine greater injustice and immorality in a 
legislative body, than that it should grant ils 
| licence to undertake this highest of responsi- 
bilities, and withhold minor, infinitely minor, 
privileges,—privileges which relate not to 
the good of the public, but their own indivi- 
| dual interest? What do you think of the 
enormity,—I speak as before the Judge of 
| the whole earth,—of committing the health, 
the lives of men, to individuals to whom 
ithey refuse the privilege of entering the 
| doors, the walls of the College, of taking a 
book from the shelves of its library, or of 
| examining the treasures of its museum ’—the 
opportunity, in fact, of fitting themselves, 
pre tanto, for that very responsibility.” 


| The bitter fountain of the College's illi- 


| berality is said to be religion! Not Chris- 
| tianity, and certainly not Protestantism. 


| “Before I leave this subject, let me re- 
mind you, that the distinction made betweea 
the Fellows and the Licentiates is, in rea- 
lity, a religious distinction. Why are the 
graduates of Edinburgh excladed from the 
Fellowship, whilst those of Dablin are a‘- 
| mitted into it? The* fons et origo’ of this 
distinction are this: the University of Dab- 
lin is episcopal—that of Edinburgh, presby- 
terian; the graduates of the former are, 
therefore, admitted at Oxford and Cambridge 
‘ad eundem,’ and therefore to the Fellow- 
ship of the College of Physicians ; the gra- 
, duates of the latter are not! Can anything 
| be imagined more preposterous, more ini- 
| quitous, more immoral, than this mingling 
| of sacred things with profane, of religious 
with medical distinctions and privileges? 
Of religion it is a mockery ; it is hypocrisy ; 
it isthe offering of bribes and temptations 
to act with insincerity; it is intolerance ; it 
is, ina word, the same fire which consumed 
the bodies of our fellow-men io Smithfield ! 
How must an upright man loathe it! How 
must a Christian, indeed, pity it! How 
sad is it, that a man’s religion may not con- 
sist,—in this land of liberty, civil and re- 
ligious, without his sustaining loss,—in Ais 
entering his closet, and, when he has shut his 





door, praying unte his Father in secret.” 
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The College of Physicians first attempted 
to limit its numbers; it was driven from 
this position by public opinion and the laws; 
and then it granted the licence to practise, 
while it refused the rights of the fellowship 
to all but Oxford and Cambridge graduates. 
Was a sincere regard for religion the ground 
of exclusion? We fear that it was not; 
many things have been done in the name of 
religion, but few worse than the exclusion 
of the licentiates in medicine from the 
library, the halls, and the councils of the 
College. The graduates of the highest 
universities had assuredly nothing to dread 
from competition with the Scotch, or Dutch, 
or German doctors; by refusing them equal 
privileges, they excited public sympathy in 
their favour; and by refusing them adven- 
titious rank, drove them to acquire rank, 
fame, and practice, by scientific labours and 
discoveries which eclipsed the paltry splen, 
dour of the exclusive fellowship. Referring 
indignantly and modestly, rather than im-| 
pertinently, to his physiological researches, 
Dr. Manswact Hatt asks,— 





“What do you deem the true and legiti- 
mate title to rank and favour in our profes- 
sion? Is it the boy's empty doctorate? 
Are not, rather, lengthened and successful 
labours in the cause of our noble art and 
science? Then let me ask, Who, of the fel- 
lows, has this title more than myself? Who! 
has laboured more assiduously, more perse- 
veringly, more successfully? ®* * © J 
willingly and confideatly leave the question 
in all its bearings to the physiologists of 
other countries and other times, recalling to | 
mind, as I do, the similar treatment, and the 
subsequent history of Wells and of Jenner, ' 
to which I have just adverted, as well as 


] 
| 
} 
| 


countries and other times,” Dr. Mansnatt 
Hatt may have slumbered as soundly as an 
“elect,” and an orthodox graduate of Oxford 
may have discovered the laws of nervous 
reflection. 

The last act of injustice and folly was con- 
summated in 1815, when the College of Phy- 
sicians refused to supply the people of Eng- 
land with a sufficient number of medical 
advisers, and handed over the great body of 
practitioners to the London Apothecaries’ 
Company. They have never prospered since ; 
their influence withered from that hour; and 
the College is now “ poor even to bank- 
ruptey.” It has recently made several ia- 
effectual efforts to retrieve its fallen fortunes ; 
it is now, theoretically, the most liberal of the 
medical corporations; but, as if God had 
stricken its rulers with judicial blindness, 
the College still retains the by-law which 
grants the licence without the fellowship, 
and thus excludes from it every independent 
graduate, 

We agree with the writer in the Quarterly 
Reriew (who, it might as well be stated 
now, was Sir Bexsamin Bropre), that the 
controversy between the licentiates and the 
fellows has ceased; it has lost all interest, 
and no one can wish to witness its resurrec- 
tion. The College is an institation in ruins, 

Heu quantem hee Niobe, Niobe, dista- 
bat ab illa 

Que modo Latois populum submoverat 

Et poe tulerat gressus resupina per 

urbem, 


Invidiosa suis; at nunc miseranda cel 
hosti! 


But who that reflects upon all the College 


those of many others. Meantime, I conclude, of Physicians has been—all it might have 
in the words of Sir Humphrey Davy, after done for its members, for medical science, 
Newton, the most distinguished president of for society, and all the injustice which it 
the society, that ‘it is better to deserve ho- jas perpetrated, in connection with the fact 
thy bedi pares than to have them | that it is oow' @ poor even to bankruptey,” 
can fail to see in its history the eternal 
If the College had not created a monopoly, | moral,—that institutions, like individuals, 
and excluded the majority from the fellow- 
ship, the distinguished licentiates would 
have thrown a lustre over its annals, instead 
of appealing to physiologists “of other | 


can only secure perpetuity and prosperity by 
well-doing. 
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BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Exeter Hail, Dec. 15, 1840. 


Dr. Wenster, President, in the chair. 


Tue minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed. The following gentlemen 
having been duly proposed and seconded 
were elected members of the association :— 
Henry Gilbert, Esq., Dorset-place, Dorset- 
square; Samuel Pearce, Bethnal-green- 
road; Thomas Taylor, Bethnal-green-road ; 
Henry Charles Langley, Gwynne’s-place, 
Hackoey-road ; William Finer, North-place, 
Kingsland-road, 

A letter from Alexander Moodie, Esq., 
Secretary to the Stirling Medical Associa- 
tion, was read, 

A communication was read from Erasinus 
Bailey, Esq. (accompanied with numerous 
quack advertisements), on empirical prac- 
tice by unqualified practitioners and others. 

A paper on subjects connected with me- 
dical reform, emanating from the Eastern 
Medical Association of Scotland, and signed 
by the president and secretaries of the so- 
ciety, was read, 

The meeting then proceeded to the consi- 
deration (adjourned from the special meet- 
ing of Wednesday, the 9th inst ,) of the 
clauses of a bill which should receive the 
support of this association, and which, after 
considerable progress and at a late hour, was 
further adjourned until Tuesday evening 
next, the 220d inst., at half-past seven 
o'clock, 


January 5, 1841. 
Dr. Wenster, in the chair. 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
members of the association :—W, Ifill, Esq., 
M.D., 1, Welbeck-street ; W. H, Hoyland, 
Esq., 18, Lower Berkeley-street; Lioyd 
Pinching, Esq., Walthamstow; A. B. Rye, 
Esq., Banbury, Oxon; R. J. Perk, Esq., 
Newmarket; M. Lynch, M.D., Newcastle; 
J. H, Nankivill, Esq., St. Colomb, Corn- 
wall; H. Gilbert, Esq., Dorset-street, Dor- 
set-square; Samuel Pearce, Esq., Bethnal- 
green-road; Thomas Taylor, Esq., Bethnal- 
green-road; H.C, Langley, Esq., Gwyane's- 
place, Hackney; W. Finer, Esq., North- 
place, Kingsland-road ; J. Sweeney, Esq., 
Upper Seymour-street, Portman-square. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read ; these related to a series of discus- 
sions respecting the Reform Bill of the pro- 
fession, which had taken place at large 
meetings of the council, and, being instituted 
for the purpose of arranging the heads of a 
Bill, have contributed to render the subject 
of Medical Reform intimate in all its bear- 
ings to the members of the council, and to 
familiarise them with the numerous argu- 
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t 
ments which the enemies of this importan 
measure are in the habit of urging against 
it, so as to pave the way for unanimity 
when the matter is submitted to the atten- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament. At these 
meetings Mr. Wakley, M.P., notwithstand- 
ing his other arduous engagements, was con- 
stant in his attendance, 

A Report of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, on Messrs. Warburton and 
Hawes’ Bills, was laid before the meeting; 
this Report opens with some congratulatory 
observations respecting the attention which 
Medical Reform now attracts, and which, it 
is stated, the Royal College of Edinburgh 
have been desirous to obtain for upwards of 
twenty years; they approve of the correct- 
ness of many of the principles of the Bills 
promulgated, but object to some of the de- 
tails; they conceive that a scheme might, 
without difficulty, be devised, which would 
not altogether annihilate the existing me- 





dical boards, as they consider, would 
be the consequence of Mr, Warbur- 
ton’s Bill: this object might be effected by 
placing the existing examining boards under 
the superintendence of the senate or councils 
proposed to be instituted, through the inter- 
vention of assessors specially appointed by 
them for that purpose. * Such a conjunction 
of local examinations, with general superin- 
tendence, would possess the twofold advan- 
tage of avoiding any infringement of the pri- 
| vileges of existing institutions,and of, at the 
same time, removing all apprehension or sus- 
picion of the examination being conducted 
inefliciently by any board, or with less strict- 
ness by one board than another.” 

The whole document is an exceedingly 
interesting one, as it recognises the repre- 
sentative system, and all the essential prin- 
ciples of the British Medical Association, 
which were, it will be recollected, promul- 
gated in the beginning of 1837, and have, 
therefore, obviously constituted the ground- 
work of all the other reform associations, 
Should the other local boards evince the 
same liberality by following the example of 
the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the 
profession will have little difficulty in at- 
taining the great object of their wishes. 

An account of a meeting at Perth of the 
Eastern Medical Association of Scotland 
was read. 

The subject of the appointment of dele- 
gates to confer with delegates from other 
associations, was resumed by the association, 
when it was resolved that Dr. Webster and 
Dr. Marshall Hall be requested to act as 
delegates on the part of the British Medical 
Association, 

A letter was read from Mr. Walsh, of 
Halfmoon-street. 

The case of the widow of the late Dr, 
Ryan having then been taken into considera- 
tion, and considered to merit the warmest 
sympatby of the profession, it was resolved 
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that five guineas be voted from the benevo- 
lent fund as the commencement of a sub- 
scription. 
The meeting then adjourned till Tues- 
day, January 12. 
The following sums were contributed for 
the benefit of Mrs. Ryan :— 
BG, WOROE cc cccccessccee Sh 0 
E. Crisp, Esq. ..cccccesees 6 
W. Farr, Esq. .. 0 
Dr. Marshall Hall ........ 0 
C, H, Hoyland, Esq. 6 
Dr. 1a sseaceees 0 
v0 
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To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
Six :—I am nota prominent medical poli- 
tician; I do not like the office, although I 


place to a new one of a similar kind, only not 
half so good, which itis scarcely possible to 
decipher ; while dictionaries and other books 
of reference are so incopveniently posited, 
as to be quite useless for such a purpose. 
“Vous venez dans ma bibliothéque, et 
vous mettezen bas les livres qui sont en 
haut, eten haut ceux qui sont en bas: ¢’est 
un beau chef-d’ceavre!” The catalogue rai- 
sonné, however, which was the object origi- 
| nally contemplated, is not presented at all, 
| but lies in a corner on a file, in the shape of 
a bundle of loose detached papers. Mr. 
Williams reporting that the college is too 
| poor, indeed, to print the catalogue in ques- 
|tion; a piece of information that ought to 
| have been known before the job was entered 
|upon atall, But the college, it seems, is 
net too poor to reward Mr, Williams for his 
| raluable labours ; and here we may remark, 
|a striking difference between the compara- 
tive labours of a licentiate aod a member; 





am fully sensible of the requirements of the | £40 was thought sufficient for the one, 
profession, and very grateful for your en-| but one hundred guineas is too little for 
lightened labours to promote them, There | the other, who by the way only entered on 
is, however, a movement at present going on,| the work when it was half complete. But 


in the Dretin Cottece or Surcrons, which, | 
not being noticed by any of your corres- 
pondents, I fee! called on to sail a little out 
of my ordinary latitude, in order to lay it 
before you. I know not how it will strike 
you, but I have heard it characterised here, 
a8 an unerring -ign of expected reform, and 


as “ascramble”’ to obtain a division of the | 
' 


funds and property of the college amongst a 
certain party. 


The Lisaary, in the college I allade to, | 


contains a respectable colleetion of books, 
which were indicated in an ordinary alpha- 
betical catalogue, that at all eveats was 
legible, and afforded the means of easy re- 
ference. This, however, did not satisfy all 
parties, and an anxious wish was frequently 
expressed, that a catalogue raisonné should 
also be made out, and printed and circa- 
lated among the members and licentiates. 
The proposal, after been long resisted by 
the school-party, who are dominant in the 
college, and who oppose everything bat their 
school jobs, was at length conceded, and 

Mr. Williams, the librarian, applied for 
£40, which he stated would be sufficient 
remuneration for the labour which he was 
about to confide to a competent licentiate, 
who was to proceed immediately with the 
work under his own eye. Everybody ex- 
pected that this desideratum would soon be 
supplied; bat, behold! after a period of 
some months, Mr. Williams, having had a 
quarrel with the licentiate, paid the latter off 
with £20, and entered on the job him- 
self. 

The library was closed for along period, At 
length the public were admitted, and what was 
found to be the result of the indefatigable 
Jibrarian’s labours? The old intelligible 
ud legible alphabetical catalogue has given 


that you may not wrong any of the parties 
in question, allow me to quote at length 
|the resolution of the college, which is va- 
equalled for its amiable criticism, and for 
| its classical English, and which docs equal 
|honour to the head and pen of Mr, Frank 
White, the author: “ That as the catalogue 
of the library has been executed with great 
talent by the librarian, and which has met 
with the warm approval of the library com- 
mittee ; and that, as it has taken up a much 
|longer period in its completion than was 
| expected, that the remuneration originally 
| proposed by the college is quite inadequate, 
| and that the sum be increased to one buo- 
| dred guineas!” To appreciate this in its 
full excellence, it is only requisite to add, 
| that neither Mr. White,* norany of his saga- 
cious friends that concurred with him, ever 
lsaw the catalogue raisooné!—the merits 
of which, it is presumed, are discussed in 
| his resolution. 

| The next matter I have to allude to, speaks 
| for itself; I quote from the notice-paper : 
“Mr. Williams to move, that ‘ the librarian 
| be authorised to pispose of all duplicate 
books.’”’ 

The same unerring source displays a pro- 
position to vote “TWO HUNDRED AND TEN 
Guineas to the covet oF censors for their 
unwearied attention to the increased duties 
of their office during the year 1840." Be it 
remembered, that the college is too poor t» 
print the catalogue of the library ; that there 
are no less than three professors of the school 
members of that court; an office which has 
hitherto been merely honorary, and yet 
greedily sought for, 

* Mr. White is one of the migratory coun- 
cillors of the association. 








Sir 
refort 
coadt 
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The last subject that I shall call your at- | so often and so severely reprobated by your 
tention to, relates to THE Museum ; in which, | self and others, that I cannot let pass the 
also, there is a respectable collection of present opportunity of proclsiming™ the 


natural history, pathology, kc. These, how- 


ever, were comparatively useless, in conse- 
quence of the utter want of a catalogue, 
This defect bas been loudly complained of ; 


and not without reason, when you learn that | 


the present curator succeeded an admirable 
and diligent predecessor nearly twenty years 
ago. At length, some six years since, the 
first number of the long-promised catalogue 
was produced, and the grateful college at 


once voted one hundred guineas for this) 


part; the completion of what any less amia- 
ble persons might naturally suppose to be 
the ordinary and necessary duty of the office 
held by Mr. Houston. The second and last 
part of the catalogue has recently made its 
appearance. 
considered as the work of nearly a score 
of years; a matter which leaves us at a loss 
which to admire most, the kind indulgence 
ofthe college,or the calm and sedentary indus. 


try of Mr. Houston ! The museam must have | 


its proper arrangement, and each preparation 


must have had its proper descriptive label ; | 


and yet it takes twenty years to enrol these 
in order in a book: to be sure we are to 
take into account, that during that period 
Mr. Houston has had many overous duties 
to perform simultaneous! y—grioder, demon- 
strator in the school of the college, lecterer 
on surgery in Park-street, curator of the 
museum there likewise, hospital-surgeon, 
and private practitioner, 

These are, doubtless, the reasons that have 
generously swayed the college to overlook 
such slow progress in a work of such 
obvious necessity, and now to reward the 
tedious completion of it with a sum of three 
hundred guincas ! 

Now, Sir, these are really curious fea- 
tures, and worthy of a place in your Journal. 
Are they not lavish expenditures on the part 
of the college, that declares it cannot aflord 
to print the catalogue of its library for the 
use of its own members? 
curions part of the business is, that these 
acts almost entirely proceed from members 
of the council of the Reform Association ; 
and this fact will probably explain why that 
wise and spotless body are such sticklers 
for Mr. Warburton's Bill, one clause of 
which provider, that medical men shall not 


have the power of disbursing their own | 


funds! 


Dublio, Dec. 1840. Verax. 


DUBLIN MEDICAL POLITICS. 
To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir:—I claim from the prime advocate of 


The whole may therefore be | 


Not the least! 


|proof, which we have just given, of our 
| Sincere and disinterested desire for amead- 
, ment, 

| On Wednesday last—I note the day— 
Mr. Cusack and party carried a vote in our 
college, that Dr. Apjohn, our professor 
of chemistry, and fellow of the College of 
Physicians, shall deliver, every spring, a 
course of lectures on natural philosophy, 
to the registered pupils of the college, and 
that he shall receive the sum of £400 
for the course to be delivered, during the 
present session. This, you mast agree with 
me, is a proceeding of which our party— 
which, be it remembered, is the condemned 
school-party—may justly be proud; it is 
one in which we may defy the malignant in- 
gennity of our antagonists to detect anght 
that does not redound to our credit; for it 
displays at once our wish to extend the 
| knowledge of our registercd pupiis, and our 
| generosity in applying, with open hand, the 
funds of our body to the support and the en- 
couragement of a deserving servant. Mark 
the evidence furnished by it of a desire for 
the improvement of our surgical education! 
it will enable the registered pupil to acquire 
a branch of science, not merely useful, but 
absolutely necessary for the study of physi- 
ology, with which natura! philosophy is 80 
intimately interwoven. How just, too, and 
considerate towards the pupi!! He pays 
us ten guioeas, and is it not fair to give him 
something in retura? Mark also the wise 
financial policy of the measure! The segis- 
try is a source of income to us; and this 
bonus upou registry, which might be worth 
two guineas, will doubtless induce many a 
| one to enrol himself, who would otherwise 
‘continue an ontstander, Above all, mark 
| the generous and disinterested character of 
|the measure! We have been charged with 
|jobbiog and exclusiveness ; we have been 
| stigmatised for giving undue preference to 
the members of our own party, however in- 
ferior to other members, or to those of other 
institutions. How different has been our 
conduct in this instance; not only have we 
not “ made a place into which to thrust some 
creature of our own, cunningly keeping him 
in the back ground until the job had been 
secure,” but we decided first who should 
have the place; and then, and pot till then, 
we made the place ; and then—we endowed 
it. Thus have we set the bright example of 
not only not preferring our own members, 
but of actually setting them aside, and, with- 
out comparison or competition, bestowing 
upon a stranger the distinction and the emo- 
lament, which ordinary men would consider 
| to be due, cateris paribus, to ourown, No 
| doubt there are amongst ourselves men just 


reform a place for this communication. The! as well qualified, at least, for the task as 
conduct aod motives of our party have been | the gentleman we have selected; but this 
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circumstance has only placed our magnani- 
mity in stronger light. We have risen supe- 
rior to all such secondary considerations ; 
and we are determined, by this brilliant ex- 
ception, to show, that, if untoward events 
have indeed occurred amongst us, of which 
it might be said, “that men had been pro- 
moted not for their talents or their efficiency, 
but because they were our partisans or our 
creatures,” we were in nowise animated 
therein by attachment to our own institu- 
tion, and that the charge was entirely ua- 
deserved by us. 

Bat, Sir, envious and malignant parties 
will seek to decry our conduct and to detract 
from its merit; indeed, we have been threat- 
ened with an exposure, forsooth! by one of 
those troublesome creatures who never cease 
to thwart our plans; and this circumstance 
has rendered me solicitous to address you, 
in order that I may anticipate his misrepre- 
sentations. It may be said, “ that the course 
pursued by us is irregular and illegal; that 
the giving away the college money in the 
manner adopted is in direct violation of an 
express by-law, framed for the very purpose 
of preventing our officers from voting away 
our funds to themselves or their friends, 
without the full knowledge and concurrence 
of the body.” You will be told, I have no 
doubt, “ that the proceeding casts a reflec- 
tion upon the entire body, and proclaims 
to the world the ignorance and incom- 
petency of our members; that it isa job, a 
mere mask, under cover of which to give 
the professor of chemistry a stipend of 
£100 a-year, to make good the decline of 
his class; and to establish a precedent, to 
be applied, in due time, to other professors 
of our school (my friends Maunsell and Ja- 
cob, for instance,) who lecture to nearly 
empty benches, and who thiok that since 
the pupils will not pay them, the college 
ought.” Or, in fine, “that we are making 
ascramble for the spoil, preparatory to the 
break-up of the college,” which, you kuow, 
it is our avowed determination to accomplish, 
These and other such charges I have heard, 
and, doubtless, you will hear too; but you 
shall be prepared for them, and you will 
then be able to estimate their real value. 

No doubt it is true, that in all other in- 
stances we require distinct lectureships on 
distinct branches of science ; but in Ger- 
many, you know, chemistry and natural phi- 
losophy are combined, and this is not too 
remote an analogy for our purpose! So, 
indeed, our by-law requires that no grant 
of money, in increase of salary, shall be 
made to any officer of the college, except at 
Stated quarterly meetings, and with a quar- 
ter’s notice ; but we pay our professors with 
the incomes of their classes; consequently 
they are not salaried! And as the purpose 
of the by-law was to prevent the increase of 
salaries, not the making away-with our 
funds, you will see at once the futility of 
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the objection; and that we may vole money 
to our professors whenever a convenient oc- 
casion offers, or on the shortest possible 
notice that the facility of our president will 
permit. At all events, all question of the 
propriety of this matter must be removed by 
the cireumstance, that our leader, Mr, 
Cusack, admitted the illegality of the mea- 
sure, and then voted in its favour. As to 
the four other charges, the best answer to 
the first of them is the truth, that, with the 
exception of our party, our members are as 
ill-educated a body of men, of like preten- 
sions, as the empire can boast; and this, 
doubtless, was the reason why our leaders, 
who have the dignity of the college at heart, 
selected Dr. Apjoha. For the rest, you will 
not believe that Dr, Apjoha would allow 
himself to be made the stalkiog-horse of a 
job, evea though he should thereby put 
£100 a-year into his own pocket; or that 
men, whose character as to integrity, trath, 
and disiaterestedaess is so well known, as 
is that of Messrs. Maunsell, Jacob, Porter, 
Williams, &c., would eater into a compact 
alliance to injure the institution, which they 
have sworn to defend, however true it may 
be ;—as said, alas, how traly! by my friend 
Maunsell, “ that the classes in the college 
school had ceased to be remunerative ;” and 
even though it should be true “ that these 
lectures are quite unnecessary ! inasmuch as 
a most excellent course upon the same sub- 
ject is delivered every year at the Dublia 
Society, by Dr. Kane, gratuitously to all who 
choose to attend!” “ that the registered 
pupils of the college are not to be required 
to attend them! nor any means taken either 
to ascertain their proficiency in the subject!” 
or toensure that the course shall be conducted 
properly by the professor! Above all, you, 
I kaow, will pot admit that the men, whom 
I have mentioned, are seeking to plunder 
the institution, because they spent a thou- 
sand or so, in deputations to London, upon 
Maunsell, Porter, &c., or because they have 
given so much college mouey tothe Medical 
Press! also to Messrs. Maunsell and Jacob! 
or because they voted a hundred pounds to 
Williams! or because they have voted a 
hundred pounds to Apjoha! or because they 
are about next to vote two or three hundred 
to the court of censors! who are, I assure 
you, all honourable men; more especially 
the president, Mr. Adams, whom I cannot 
sufficiently laud for the propriety and im- 
partiality of his conduct ia the chair; keep- 
ing those troublesome fellows, Ellis, Alcock, 
and Small, in their proper places, not offer- 
ing any obstruction to what they are pleased 
to call our disorderly conduct, or, in fine, 
permitting them to raige any question, 
which might embarrass or give us trouble, 
Such merely are legitimate applications 
of our funds. To what purpose to have 
funds, if we cannot have a haul out of them, 
occasionally, for services, whether real or 
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? You will agree with me, that 
nothing, save the most perverse malignancy, 
can incite our opponents to object to them. 

I expect, Mr. Editor, that I have now 
placed the conduct of these cavillers in its 
true light; so having enlightened you, and 
feeling assured that you are by this time not 
ignorant of my identity, I beg to subscribe 
myself, 

A Memper oF rue Scuoon-Party ty THe 
Inisn Coicece oF Suaceons, 


Dublin, Dec. 26, 1840. 





SURGEONS TO TRADING VESSELS, 
CAUTION TO YOUNG MEDICAL MEN, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
Sin:—As by the exposure of many abuses 


affecting the medical profession, you have | 


conferred great benefit on it, and much pro- 
moted, at the same time, the interest of the 
public, I am encouraged to call your notice 
to a subject that well merits your all-power- 
ful editorial remarks; as, without these, J 
fear that my waraing voice will fail to arrest 


| returning to an English port. 


member that his duties in such ships are in- 
cessant, vexatious, and often serious; that 
his health is exposed to many attacks from 
diseases incidental to long voyages and 
changes of climate; that, on bis arrival at 
the colony, he is discharged from the ship, 
and must remain there, living at aheary dail 
expense, an indefinite time, waiting the sail- 
ing of a vessel to Europe, and that he will 
have to pay a large sum of money for his 
passage home. He may fad employment for 
bis talents inthe colony ; or he may have the 
offer of a free passage home in a ship carry- 
ing cabin passengers ; bat let him remember 
that the colonies abound in medical men; 
and that there are generally several surgeons 
anxious to return to England, and willing to 
give their services to avy ship for a free 
passage, 

Such being the facts, I advise every sur- 
geon, who accepts an appointment to a pas- 
senger ship, and does not intend to seitle in 
the colony, to stipulate, by a written agree- 





| ment, that, exclusive of all pay or allow- 
ances for the outward voyage, there shall be 
paid him, on his being discharged from his 
| ship, such sum as will enable him to obtaia 
a cabio passage and mess on board a vessel 
I am, Sir, 


the attention of those numerous young mem- | your obedient bumble servant, 


bers of the profession who, having acquired 
the honourable proofs of their industry and 
talents, are ready to seize every tempting 
bait held out to them of professional employ- 
ment. 

As an old medical officer in the Honoar- 
able East India Company’s service, it will 
be coneeded to me by your readers, that I 
have had some sea-service experience; and 
from it I have been induced to address them 
on the subject of their accepting appoint- 
ments as surgeons of merchant-ships con- 
Veying passengers. 

Be it known, then, that by an Act of Par- 


A Memoner or tue Coitece, 
London, Dec. 23, 1840. 


IMPROPER CONDUCT 
ON THE PART OF THE SERVANTS OF 
APOTHECARIES' HALL. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 
Sir :—As you have been always an advo- 





cate for justice, I take the liberty of address- 


ing the following statement to you. Although 


liament, no ship carrying passengers to the | the person whose conduct it is meant to ex- 
south of the equator can clear out at the pose is certainly beneath your notice, yet 
customs, in any port in Great Britain, unless | as circumstances bring him into contact with 
such ship has on board a proper supply of | gentlemen, perhaps you would be good 
medicines, and a qualified medical man,whose | enough to give it a place in your iavalaable 
diploma, as a surgeon, must be submitted to) Publication. 
the examinations of the officers of the cus- As is usual with gentlemen wishing to 
toms at the port of clearance. This law is become assistants to surgeons and general 
often violated in various ways; but what I practitioners in England, I paid the beadle 
desire to enforce on the attention of the in-| at Apothecaries’ Hall, London, for entering 
experieaced medical man is, the fraud that | my name at the office as a medical assistant, 
is generally practised on him in the appoint. | telling him I wished for an engagement with 
meat which is offered to him of surgeon to | a respectable medical gentleman as visiting 
those passenger ships. He is told of a fine | assistant, or visiting and dispensing; that 
frst-class ship, bound to Australia; that he| my qualifications were—the diploma of the 
will receive a certain sum per head for each Royal College of Surgeons, London ; licen- 
of the passengers, an allowance of pay, and | tiate of Apothecaries’ Company, Ireland, and 
a free mess; other first-class ships give|a diploma in midwifery; this was in the 
only a pay, with a free mess; whilst| latter part of October last. I continued to 
some give only the mess !* Now, let him re-| call at the beadle’s-office up to the 14th of 
November, and during that period I was not 
* A late advertisement said the surgeon|told of any respectable vacancy. On the 
must pay for his mess! 13th November a Mr, Woodhouse told me 
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that he paid the beadle at Apothecaries’ 
Hall 3s. 6d. for entering Mr. Trastram, Ton- 
bridge Wells, as wanting ao assistant, and 
observed, “1 told him that the person he 
would send should be a surgeon, and know 
midwifery well.” 

Having some misgivings as to the beadle’s 
spirit of fair play, aud hearing Mr. Trastram 
was a respectable practitioner, I called at 
Apothecaries’ Hall early pvext morning ; 
asked the beadle (Sayer) was there any | 
vacancy’? He said no; and added, there is 
one, but a member of this Hall only will an- 
swer, On asking where that place was, he 
said he did not recollect ; on my asking if Mr. 
Trustram’s (omitting to mention Tonbridge 
Wells) name was entered here yesterday, he 
said yes, and asked me who told me. I replied, 
Mr. Woodhouse, I also demanded of him 
Mr. Trustram’s address; he wrote, rather 
reluctantly, on a piece of paper—Mr. Trus- 
tram, Tonbridge Wells, and acknowledged 
this was the place he alluded to. I left his 
office immediately, and wrote the following 
letter to him that day :— 

50, Upper Scymour-street, 
Portman-square, Nov, 14, 1840. 

Mr. Siyer:—Although I heard of you 
what raised my suspicion, and you referring 
me to Hampstead some time since, not until 
the day after an assistant had been engaged 
there, strengthened that suspicion, yet I did 
not think any man holding a situation of 
trust capable of acting as you have to-day. 
I therefore discontinue to call at the Hall, 
and demand of you 7s. which I paid on two 





occasions, and for which you neither gave 
me, nor were you disposed to give me, any | 
remuneration; if you refuse, I shall either 
bring the matter before your employers, | 
senda statement of it to Tue Lancet, or! 
perbaps have recourse to law, which ever | 
course my friends deem most likely to ex- 
pose your truly unjust conduct, 
P. Bore, 


I received the following from him :— 

Mr. Sayer has received Mr. Burke's note, 
but as he considers a personal answer will 
be more satisfactory than a written one, will 
be happy to have an interview with Mr. 
Burke to-morrow morning, between the, 
hours of ten and twelve, 

Apothecaries’ Hail, Nov. 16, 1840. 


I called accordingly : he neither satisfied 
me by his explanation, nor refunded my 
money. 

Men have many inducements to act im- 
properly: it is nut for me to say what the 
casus opprobrii was in this case. If I am 
right in inferring from this case that many 
such occur, would it not be as much the in- 
terest of the practitioners as that of the assist- 
ants that it should be controlled? 

Patrick Boeke, M..C.S.L. 

8, Queen-street, Soho. 


ABUSES IN APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 


*,* There exists in most institutions an 
order that money shall, on no plea, be 
given to the servants of the establishment- 
Bat the apothecaries, themselves traffickers, 
protect an unworthy traffic carried on under 
their own roof by their servants, The least 
the court of examiners could do for their 
licentiates, would be to permit a book to be 
kept for the gratuitous entry of the names 
of practitioners requiring assistants on the one 
hand, and of licentiates desiring such ap- 
pointments on the other. 





WHITECHAPEL VACCINATION, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—Medical practitioners ought not to 
express surprise at boards of guardians ea- 
deavouriog, by every means, to lower the 
remuneration for vaccination, or other paro- 
chial medical duty, wheo they see with 
what avidity members of their own frater- 
nity rush into engagements upon any terms, 
so that they secure a contract. The guar- 
dians of the Whitechapel union, after re- 
jecting terms that were offered (low enough, 
in all conscience) by their own medical 
officers, sent circulars to the various grades 
of what they consider to be “ medical prac- 
titioners,” including retail druggists, soli- 
citing them to send in tenders for the per- 
formance of vaccination; but, to the credit 
of the profession, no legally-qualified prac- 
titioner made a tender sufficiently low to 
merit approval, with one exception. The soli- 
tary individual who relieved the board from 
its embarrassment is a M.R.C.S., and a 
licentiate apothecary of above a dozen years’ 
standing, and he has valued his services at 
the mighty sum of sixrpence for every success- 
ful case, registration included, Need I say 
more, “Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis tempus eget.” 1 am, Sir, your very 
obedicat servant, 

Testis. 

Nov. 21, 1840. 


ST. MATTHEW, BETHNAL-GREEN, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—On Monday evening last, the guar- 
dians of the poor of this parish, after a 
stormy discussion, came to the liberal deter- 
mination of giving ove shilling for each 
successful case of vaccination; and would 
it be believed, that the candidates for the 
above handsome remuneration are numerous. 
T will not comment on such a disgraceful 
fact, but leave it for your saperior ability 
to lash the renegades. Yours. 

Cutavecus, 


December 2, 1819, 





VACCINATION.—EDUCATION OF THE DRUGGIST. 


THE VACCINATION ACT, STOW. 

At a meeting of the surgeons residing 
within the anion of Stow, held at the King’s 
Head Ino, Stowmarket, on the 30th day of 
December, 1840, Dr, Bepincrietp in the 
chair, the following resolutions were pro- 
posed and unanimously adopted :— 

Proposed by Mr, Bree, and seconded by 
Mr. Kent—* That, as the operation of the 
Vaccination Bill is not limited to persons 
entitled to parochial relief, no contract be 
evtered into by the medical men of the 
union fora less sum than 2s. 6d. for each 
successful case.” 

Proposed by Mr, Freeman, and seconded 
by Mr. Ward—*“ That a copy of the above 
resolution be sent to each of the medical 
gentlemen residing withia the union.” 

Spen. Freeman, Samuel Ward, 
Wm, Kent, C, R, Bree, 
Thos. Bedingfield, Thos. Barshum ; 
and, through permission to Mr. Bree, by 
Wm. Ebden, W. M. White, 
J. C, Siuyter, W. A. Freeman. 

(From a Correspondent.)—This is as it 
should be; the surgeons of a whole union 
entering into an unanimous resolution not to 
submit to the disgraceful and insulting dicta 
of the Poor Law Commissioners and their 
underlings. There are, however, two defects 
in this resolution, which we hope to see 
speedily remedied ; one is the recognition of 
the right of persons not standing in need of 
parochial relief, availing themselves of the 
low scale of remuneration here claimed ; the 
other is the adoption of that odious principle 
of quackery—*“ no cure no pay.” Who and 
what is to decide which are successful cures, 
aod which are ensuccessful? Time ouly 
can do this; to make a distinction between 
successful and unsuccessful cures is there- 
fore an absurdity. 





VACCINATION, 
HENLEY ON THAMES, 
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They cannot but hope that their medical 
brethren will act with equal unanimity and 
consideration of what is due to the character 
of their profession, whose honourable aod 
disinterested conduct in the gratuitous 
ministration of vaccination, heretofore, has 
been pronounced, with marked approbation, 
by the authors of the first suggestion of 
eighteenpenny-fees. It is no reflection upon 
them, that their high estimate of vaccination 
is not accompanied by an understanding of 
the delicate, important, and, in rural dis- 
tricts, laborious and expensive duty of effi- 
cient vaccination, 

Henley on Thames, 

Nov. 17, 1840. 


EDUCATION OF THE CHEMIST 
AND DRUGGIST, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sia :—Your Journal having soably fought 
in the cause of the medical profession, de- 
fending its interests and exposing its abuses, 
is fully entitled to the high estimation which 
it enjoys. May it be hoped that you will 
cast your Argus eyes into a branch of the 
profession of paramount importance, viz., 
the education of the apothecary, properly 
so called, or chemist and druggist, which 
requires (more especially when we contem- 
plate the approaching crisis) the greatest 
alteration and improvement, There is now 
scarcely one druggist in a hundred who is 
acquainted with the common rudiments of 
chemistry and botany, and is, consequently, 
rendered utterly incompetent to superia- 
tend the simplest operation in the labora- 
tory, oreven to dispense a pre-cription with 
scientific accuracy. How is it to be won- 
dered at, that the physician should fre- 
quently find that the effects of the medicine 
prescribed do not answer his expectations, 
from some unintentional inaccuracy, which 
no external appearances render sensible. 
As the physiciaus themselves are liable to 
commit errors, it is highly necessary that 


Tue medical gentlemen employed in the | the druggist should be able to detect them, 
care of the poor of this union, after several | instead of being, as at present, totally un- 


unsuccessful exchanges of proposals with 
the guardians, as to terms for vaccination, 
have felt themselves, in conjunction with all 
the medical men of the town, and some 
others of the neighbourhood, called upon to 
condemn and reject the offer of eighteen- 
pence per case; as not only falling short of 
remuneration altogether, but as offering ao 
injury to the credit and character of the 
profession. The offers of two shillings and 
sixpeoce for cases at their respective sur- 
gertes, and three shillings and sixpeoce for 
the more distant, are unanimously deter- 
mined upon by the medical gentlemen, and 
have been hitberto declined by the guar- 
dians, 





aware of their existence. The only method 
of remodelling the chemist and druggist is 
by those clauses of Mr. Hawes's Bill which 
refer to their becoming legalised. This cir- 
cumstance, by rendering them subject to 
a strict examination in the science of phar- 
macy, and its collateral branches, would 
completely remove the evils so justly 
complained of, 

Trusting that your valuable Joarnal will 
become the organ for bringing about this 
great change, thereby greatly improving the 
general condition of the chemist and drug- 
gist, I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

A Catmist, 


Arlington-street, 
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MEDICAL REFORM, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin :—To obtain success for the pending 
measure of medical reform, three things ap- 
pear imperatively necessary ; viz., unity as to 
the Bill itself, that is to say, having but one 
Bill brought into Parliament ; union amongst 
the members of the profession—of which the 
North of England Association has set a noble 
example ; and though last, not least, a vigor- 
ous and energetic representation to both 





and not a little surprised at no second in- 
stance being adduced in support of so im- 
portant a physiological statement At page 
34, you will find the following extract :— 

* June 11, 1838: Took a puppy as it was 
going to be drowned ; one of a litter of thir- 
teen, bora about twelve hours before. The 
father and mother were both thorough-bred 
Great St. Bernard dogs. It was strong and 
lively, crawled about, making the usual 
shrill yelping of a puppy. Alter a time it 
became still, and remained fora short time 
in a state of torpor; afterwards it began to 


Houses of Parliament, by means of petitions, | craw] about, dragging its hind legs after it, 
of the necessity of the thing itself—together | These states succeeded each other for seve- 
with personal interviews on the part of the | ral times, wheo gradually its motion became 
official members of the various associations, |jmpaired, and. it had great difficulty in 


with the leading members of the Commons | 
and House of Lords—who would be far more 
likely to take an interest in a measure of the | 
kind, if made properly acquainted by vird 
toce evidence, of the objects and views of 
medical reformers. Much requires to be | 
done in this way, as we cannot but expect | 
determined opposition to be offered. There 
are many of the Conservative party whom | 
I think we may depend on for support, Sir R. | 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir George Sin- 
clair; and in the Lords, Lord Ellenborough, | 
the Duke of Wellington, and others. Unless | 
something be done for us, the profession will | 
most assuredly sink into a mere trading body, 
Already it is partly the case; and in a few 
years its final degradation will have been 
completed. 

It behoves the Legislature to attend to this. 
The public health is surely of some consider- 
ation, and if a scientific acquaintance with the 
principles of the human body be thoughi at 
all desirable in a public point of view, they 
will not fail to give it their most serious con- 
sideration. Your obedient servant, 

An OLb Supscaiper, 

Southampton, Dec, 23, 1840. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Mr. Cross, of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, lent me, this morning, a pamphlet 
he had just received from the author, en- 
titled, “ Trials of Anima! Magnetism on the 
Brute Creation,” by John Wilson, Physician 
to the Middlesex Hospital.” Now, although 
(since my last communication to you on this 
subject) I have continued a sceptic as to 
the value of anim:] magnetism (if such ex- 
ists) as a remedial agent, and have felt with 
Dr. W., “ That it was a duty imperative on | 
every member of the medical profession to | 
restrain himself within the strictest bonds | 
of caution, in applying a novel and myste- 
rious agency, of which the nature, the ex- 
tent, and the consequences, were involved 
in such uncertainty.” I must confess my- 
self a little startled with one of his cases, 





dragging i's hind-legs after it; its voice be- 
came modified from a shrill yelp to a sup- 
pressed moan, During the operation, which 
lasted an hour, its eyes were epened, and it 
saw, The remainder of the litter, which 
were kept, did not see before the usual 
time, about the ninth day.” 

I trust some of your readers, who possess 
this magnetic power, will repeat the expe- 
riment, and favour us with the results; and 


| if it is attended with the like effect, I shall 


at once become a convert, Yours respect- 
fally, W.T. Iie. 
Newington, Dec. 27, 1840. 
DIETARY AT HANWELL LUNATIC 
ASYLUM, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir:—Your correspondent,“ Philalethes,” 
has pointed out a remarkable oversight in 
the Report of the Visiting Justices of Han- 
well, as relates to the dietary for the pa- 
tients. The actaal dietary is as follows :— 

Monday—One pint of soup and six ounces 
of bread. 

Tuesday—Five ounces of cooked meat, 
with potatoes, and a yeast dumpling. 

Wednesday—Five ounces of cooked meat, 
with potatoes, 

Thursday—One piot of soup and six 
ounces of bread. 

Friday—Five ounces of cooked meat, 
with potatoes and green vegetables. 

Saturday—Twelve ounces of meat pie- 
crust, with one ounce and a half of meat, 
with potatoes baked in the pie. 

Sunday—Five ounces of cooked meat, 
with potatoes. Half a pint of beer every 
day. 

For breakfast every day :— 

Women—One pint of tea, with five ounces 
of bread and batter. 

Men—One pint of milk thickened with 
oatmeal and four; bread six ounces, 

Extra allowance to workmen, laundry- 
women, helpers, &c. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ALETHES, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED.—CORRESPONDENTS, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Essays and Heads of Lectures on Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery. 
By the late Alexander Munro, Secundus, | 
M.D, With a Memoir of his Life, and co- 
pious Notes, explanatory of Modern Ana- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The fulfilment of Mr. Acton's request 
would entail upon us a host of applications 
of the same kind, Such appeals occur to 
us already almost weekly, and we have felt 
it to be a duty to all to refrain from indal- 


tomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Practice, | ging them. 


by his Son acd Successor. Illustrated | 
by Engravings. Edinburgh: Maelachlan, | 
Stewart, and Co, London: Whittaker and 
Co. 1840. 8vo. pp. 132. 

Malta, considered with Reference to its 
Eligibility as a Place of Residence for Inva- 
lids. Addressed to the Medical Profession. 
By Francis Sankey, M.D., Uaiversitatis 
Melitensis. Edinburgh: Laing and Forbes. 
Bro. pp. 28. 

Oatlines of a Course of Lectures on Me- 
dical Jurisprudence. By Thomas Stewart 
Traill,M.D., F.RS.E., Regius Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition. Edinburgh : Adam 
and Charles Black. 1840. 8vo. pp. 222. 

A Tabular View of the Signs furnished by 
Auscultation and Percussion ; 
Application to the Diagnosis of Diseases of 
the Heart aod Great Vessels. By O'Bryen 
Bellingham, M.D., Surgeon to St. Vincent's 
Hospital, Lecturer on Materia Medica, &c. 
Dublia : Fannin and Co. London: Longman 
and Co, 1840. 

Practical Hints on the Cure of Squinting 
by Operation. By F. W. Grant Calder, As- 
sistant Surgeon of the 2od Regiment of Life 
Guards, London: Henry Renshaw, 1841, 
Svo, pp. 96. 

The Science of Vision, or Natural Per- 
spective, containing the true Language of 
the Eye, necessary in common Observation, 
Education, Art, and Science, constituting the 
Basis of the Art of Design, with Practical | 
Methods for Foreshortening and Converging | 
in every Branch of Art; the New Elliptical or | 
Conic Sections, Laws of Shadows, Universal | 
Vanishing Points, and the New Optical Laws 
of the Camera Obscura, or Daguerreotype : 
also, the Physiology of the Human Eye; 
explaining the Seat of Vision to be the Iris 
and not the Retina. 
Twenty-four Plates. By Arther Parsey. 
London ; Longman and Co., 1840, 8vo, pp. 
142. 


Specimen Medicum Inaugurale, de Vario- | 


loidibus et Vaccine insitione quod annu- 
ente summo numine ex auctoritate rectoris 
magnifici Jani Ackersdyck, nec non amplis- 
simi Senatus Academica consensu et nobi- 
lissimaw Facultatis Medicw decreto Pro 
Gradu Doctoratus, summisque in Medicina 
honoribus ac privilegiis lo Academia Rheno 
Trajectina, rite et legitime consequendis, 
eruditorum Examini submittit Janus Balda- 
mus Dompeling Ziricazeanus. Die 11 Aprilis 
1540, 


and of their! 


Second Edition, with | 


Mr. Massey's second paper has been re- 
ceived ; both communications shall appear 
in an early Number of our Journal. 


Communications have been received from 
Mr. Bolster, Mr. liiff, Mr, Fearn, Mr. 
Gaozey. 

Querist —The “ report” was disgracefully 
incorrect. We have spoken repeatedly ia 
terms of the highest commendation of the 
conduct of the magistrates relative to the 
government of the Middlesex County Asy- 
lum, It is a meed of praise to which they 
are most justly and honestly entitled, and 
we have bestowed it again and again with 
| feelings of the most heartfelt satisfaction. 


E.Z.R.—“ Would you be so obliging as 
to state, for the information of a distracted 
father, any asylum which you can recom- 
mend as the best receptacle for his insane 
child?” We give a public, and aot a private, 
answer to this often-repeated question, in 
the hope of conferring a benefit on hundreds 
lof afflicted human beings, in addition to the 
| Suffering object of E. Z. R.’s parental soli- 

citude. Without denying that many asy- 
lums exhibit considerable merit in several 
points of their management, and without 
withholding from the conductors of some of 
these institutions great credit for kindness 
of treatment towards the persons committed 
to their charge, we have no hesitation in 
stating, that we give the preference to the 
Institution at Denham Park, Bucks, over 
every other with which we are acquainted, 
It was founded and is conducted in the 
absence of all sordid motives, and the treat- 
ment is based upon the purest and most cor- 
rect principles of science and philanthropy. 
The horrid clink of chains and jarring of 
bolts, the agonised cries of the bound and 
fettered, distract not the ear of hamanity in 
that noble and extraordinary institution; 
| the treatment therein is directed at once to 
the immediate source of the mental malady ; 
hence the cure is made the first and great 
object of the physician, In every contri- 
vance of the management that object has 
been kept steadily in view ; and by avoiding, 
as far as could be possible, every cause of 
| annoyance, and, by inventing a vast variety 
of sources of pleasure, Denuam Park has 
| been almost rendered a domestic paradise to 
the sane, and an earthly heaven to the in- 
sane. It is nearly impossible to bestow on 
this establishment more praise than it de- 
serves. 


} 
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Causes of Death. | 15 


Hooping Cough. 
ee ae 
Thrush | 
| Diarrbeora........ 
| Dysentery . 





. ive 


Cephalitis .. 
Hydrocephalus .. 
Apoplexy 
Paralysis ..... eos 
Convulsions 


Delirium Tremens 
Dis. of Brain, &c 


Quinsey ... 
Bronchitis 
Pleurisy . 


Dis. of Lungs, ‘ke. 


OUND cceciccces 7 


Dis. of Heart, &c 


Toran 

Teething 
Gastri.— Enteritis 
Peritonitis 

Tabes Mesenterica 
Ascites ..... ersee 
Ulceration 


Colic or Neus 
Dis. of Stomach.. 


Dis.of Liver, &c. 





| TOTAL ..seee-ees 
| Nephritis 
Diabetes . 
Stone ... 
Stricture 


West Districts....... 
North Districts | 
Central Districts .... 
Bast Districts...... 

South Districts ...... 
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A TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR THE METROPOLIS, 
Showing the No. of Deaths from all Causes, Registered in the 5 Weeks, ending Saturday, Dec. 19, 1940. 
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Childbed ....++.+| 
Ovarian Dropsy..! 
Dis. of Uterus, &c.| 


6 


o 


Tora 


Rheumation aeaail 
Dis. of Jowts, &c 
Toran 


Inflammation .... 
Hemorrhage ....! 


Mortification .... 
Scrofula 
Carcinoma 
Tumour 

Gout 

Atrophy 

Debiits 
Malformations 
Sudden Deaths. 


Torat 


Intemperance 
Privation 

Violent Deaths .. 
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